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pdbiishebs’  note. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  proprietors 
of  The  Graphic,  the  best  Illustrated  Paper  of 
England,  the  publishers  of  Every  Saturday 
receive  electrotypes  from  the  original  blocks  of 
all  the  illustranoos  which  appear  in  that  paper. 

The  best  of  the  pictures  in  The  Graphic 
thus  appear  in  Every  Saturday  by  honora¬ 
ble  arrangement,  and  arc  printed  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  plates  entire  and  nnmutilated  and  with  all 
the  perfection  of  the  originals.  As  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  confined  exclusively  to  Evert  Satur¬ 
day,  any  other  American  paper  using  pictures 
from  The  Graphic  must  print  them  from  has¬ 
ty  and  imperfect  transfers  made  in  this  conntry. 


THE  STATE  OF  WAR. 

The  novels  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian 
arc  of  special  interest  at  this  time,  il¬ 
lustrating,  as  so  many  of  them  do,  the  scenery’, 
habits,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  region  in 
which  the  present  war  has  raged.  In  “  Ma¬ 
dame  Th^rfese,”  the  scene  of  vmich  is  placed 
in  the  German  Vosges,  one  of  the  characters 
touches  on  an  accompaniment  of  war,  which 
is  specially  exasperating  and  ruinous  to 
the  unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  territoiy 
in  which  it  occors.  In  a  discussion 
which  takes  place  in  that  novel  among 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  village  of  An- 
stutt,  at  the  time  of  the  first  French  Rev¬ 
olution,  various  opinions  are  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  political  and  military  aspects 
of  that  world-wide  event.  The  consen  ative 
side  is  well  sustained  by  Karolus  Richter. 
“  The  peasants,”  he  says,  “  are  under  the 
bourgeoinie ;  the  bourgeoisie  are  under  the 
noblesse  de  robe  ;  the  noblesse  de  robe  are  un¬ 
der  the  noblesse  d'epee;  the  noblesse  d’epe'e 
are  under  the  king ;  and  the  king  is  under 
the  Pope,  represent^  by  his  cardinals,  his 
archbimops,  and  his  bishop.  That  is  the 
natural  order  of  things.”  TRe  burgomaster 
of  the  village  closes  the  debate  b}'  a  frank 
ignoring  of  all  questions  of  principle,  and 
goes  with  a  bound  to  the  heart,  or,  to  speak 
more  closely,  to  the  stomach,  of  the  matter. 
“  Let  us  pray  God,”  he  says,  “  that  neither 
the  republicans,  nor  the  Prussians,  nor  the 
imperialists  come  near  us,  for  all  these  fel¬ 
lows  are  hungry  and  thirsty.  And  as  it  is 
pleasanter  for  a  man  to  drink  his  own  wine 
than  to  see  it  swallowed  by  other  people,  I 
like  better  to  hear  of  these  wars  throng  the 
newspaper  than  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
seeing  mem  with  my  own  eyes.  That  is  my 
opinion.” 

The  good  citizen,  in  delivering  himself  of 
this  oracular  judgment,  indicate  the  fact 
that  the  worst  horrors  of  war  fail  on  the 
non-combatants.  The  northern  provinces 
of  France  are  generally  inhabited  oy  people 
who  find  it  hard  enough  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  in  times  of  peace  with  decent  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging.  War  threw  on  them 


at  once  700,000  Germans,  more  or  less 
driven  to  live  on  the  coun^',  and  400,000 
Frenchmen,  whose  commissariat  was  so  de¬ 
ficient  as  to  compel  them  to  follow  the  Ger¬ 
man  example.  The  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  war  raged  at  first  was  in¬ 
stantly  doubled,  and  the  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands  of  course  took  what  they  needed, 
ruthlessly  sacrificing  the  wants  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  and  the  citizen  to  those  of  the  soldier. 
Among  a  million  or  more  of  soldiers  there 
were  at  least  50,000  hardened  ruffians,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  imperfectly  disciplined 
men,  easilv  tempted  to  license  by  their 
needs.  What  was  the  inevitable  result  ? 
First,  you  have  two  armies,  which  must  be 
supplied,  by  austere  militar}-  requisitions, 
whether  the  population  live  or  die.  Neither 
the  German  nor  the  French  generals  would, 
on  military  principles,  hesitate  a  moment  to 
starve  all  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Champagne, 
if  the  provisioning  of  their  armies  involi’ed 
such  a  sacrifice  of  non-combatants.  In  a 
campaign,  the  feeding  of  the  soldier  is  the 
first  necessity  ;  “  all  armies  march  on  their 
bellies  ” ;  and  a  general  who,  from  motives 
of  philanthropy,  should  lose  a  position  or  a 
battle,  through  his  indisposition  to  press 
hard  on  the  population  of  the  district  in 
which  he  operated,  would  be  considered  in¬ 
competent  to  command.  When  to  this 
frightful  fact  is  added  the  .ndditional  fact 
that  a  fifth,  or  a  sixth,  or  even  a  tenth  of  his 
force  is  composed  of  ruffians  and  marauders, 
which  military  discipline  aspires  to  control 
but  does  not  really  restrain,  the  dreadful 
character  of  war  stands  revealed  in  all  its 
hideousness.  The  war  in  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine  necessarily  added  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  to  the  “  criminal  classes  ”  of  those 
provinces,  —  provinces  which,  in  themselves, 
were  mainly  composed  of  honest,  ignorant, 
and  unintelligent  men,  women,  and  ^ildren, 
who  furnished,  in  their  natural  state,  very 
few  additions  to  the  rascality  of  either  Ger¬ 
many  or  France.  A  population,  thus  rela¬ 
tively  innocent  and  good,  was  necessarily 
abandoned  to  what  are  called  the  “  conse¬ 
quences  ”  of  war. 

It  requires  but  a  verj'  little  arithmetic, 
therefore,  to  show  what  must  be  the  utter 
misery  of  the  poor  people  among  whom  the 
war  has  raged.  They  have  first  been  half 
starved,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  with¬ 
out  imputing  any  personal  inhumanity  to 
the  generals  on  either  side.  Then  tliey 
have  been  subjected  to  all  those  obscure  evils, 
lightly  mentioned  by  writers  of  militaiy’ 
history,  though  emphatically  condemned  by 
them,  which  are  expressed  by  such  words  as 
arson,  rape,  and  murder, — the  rascals  whom 
officers  could  not  control,  being  responsible 
for  these  horrible  crimes.  A  few  scoundrels 
are  shot,  in  order  that  military'  discipline 
may  be  vindicated;  but  the  fact  that  the 
great  body  of  the  criminal  classes  in  every 
army  escape,  Scot  froe,  is  too  plain  to  need 
any  argument  or  illustration.  The  fact  is 
just  as  demonstrable  from  Sherman’s  march 
through  South  Carolina  as  from  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  German  invasion  of  Franee. 
Every  great  general  from  Caesar  down  to 
Wellington,  has  professed  his  incompetence 
to  check  Ae  outrages  of  his  men,  when 
“their  blood  is  up.”  This  simply  means 
that  militar}'  discipline,  in  the  ever-varying 
contingencies  of  war,  ^s  never  succeeded 
in  shooting  or  hanging  all  the  criminals  who 
have  marched  under  any  republican  or 
any  despotic  flag.  Every  military  comman¬ 
der,  possessing  the  slightest  trace  of  hu¬ 
manity,  has  bewailed  the  imbecility  of  mil¬ 
itary  law  to  control  the  excesses  of  the  vil¬ 
lains  distributed  among  his  soldiers,  or  to 
control  the  temptations  to  villainy  which  the 
very  state  of  war  provokes.  Napoleon,  in  the 
war  in  Spain,  was  very  tolerant  of  the  out¬ 
rages  of  ms  troops ;  Wellington  wrote  to 
his  government  that  his  solmers  were  but 
too  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  set  of  brave 
blackguards,  who  disgraced  themselves 
equallv  in  victory  and  defeat. 

Napoleon  —  not  cruel  but  intellectually 
relentless  —  thought  that  every  success  of 
his  generals  justified  the  means  by  which  it 
was  obtained  ;  Wellington  was  somewhat 
ashamed  of  his  victories  when  the  brutality 
of  his  troops  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  tri¬ 
umphs.  But  the  principle  that  the  country 
they  operated  in  was,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  military  necessities  of  the 
combatants,  was  a  principle  which  neither 
thought  of  disputing. 

The  benevolence  of  all  the  neutral  nations 
has  been  appealed  to  in  order  to  assuage 
the  miseries  of  the  people  sacrificed  in  the 
present  war  between  Germany  and  France. 
Enormous  sums  have  been  freely  subscribed. 
Yet,  after  doing  justice  to  toe  humanity 
which  prompted  the  subscription,  every¬ 
body,  who  knows anj-thingof  war, feels  how 
inadequate  it  must  be.  When  nations  are 


launched  against  each  other  in  deadly  com¬ 
bat,  benevolent  societies  are  of  comparative¬ 
ly  small  account.  All  the  crimes  at  which 
humanity  shudders,  all  the  sufierings  which 
humanity  vainly  attempts  to  relieve,  are 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  horri¬ 
ble,  the  Satanic  state  of  W’ar.  AVhatever 
may  be  the  intentions  of  kings  or  generals, 
the  districts  in  which  the  war  occurs  must 
be  delivered  over  to  the  most  hateful  out¬ 
rages  against  liberty,  property,  order,  family 
peace,  ramily  purity,  —  against  everything, 
in  fact,  which  Civilization  guards  as  her 
most  precious  possessions.  Ibe  vice  is  in 
War  Itself.  Woe  to  the  ruler  by  whom  it 
is  needlessly  provoked  I 


THE  DUTY  OF  SENATOR  TRUMBULL 
AND  A  FEW  SUCH  MEN. 

ITNLESS  we  are  greatly  mistaken  in  the 
J  signs  of  the  times,  the  country  is  about 
to  enter  upon  one  of  those  general  refor¬ 
matory  eras  which  are  verbal  quite  as  much 
as  practical;  when  a  few  vague  phrases 
cover  either  a  multitude  of  projects  or  no 
ideas  at  all.  The  national  issues  hitherto 
in  vogue  took  such  definite  shape  that 
they  readily  defined  the  position  of  each 
citizen.  Glittering  generalities  like  “  lib¬ 
erty,”  “  the  public  goM,”  “  the  rights  of  all,” 
were  displaced  by  emancipation,  impartial 
suffrage,  repudiation,  and  the  rest,  which 
ran  their  division  lines  sharply  through 
the  whole  political  community.  But  these 
issues  being  disposed  of  and  the  general 
tendencies  of  popular  sentiment  being  well 
understood,  every  politician  is  in  the  market 
with  his  stock  of  catch-phrases.  Everybody 
is  for  retrenchment,  ever}’body  is  for  reform, 
everybody  is  for  reducing  taxation,  purify¬ 
ing  the  civil  service,  paying  the  jiublic 
debt  according  to  its  terms,  and  compelling 
Great  Britain  to  settle  the  Alabama  claims. 
“  The  era  of  good  feeling,”  i»pularl.v 
assigned  to  the  days  of  Mr.  Monroe’s 
administration,  would  really  seem  to  have 
returned,  if  we  did  not  all  know  that  this 
agreement  of  professions'  is  merely  the 
shaking  hands  of  pugilists  preparatory  to 
the  desperate  mill,  or —  as  seems  most  likely 
in  the  political  arena  for  the  next  year  or 
two  —  to  a  downright  Donnybrook  melee. 

In  this  juncture  of  great  promises  and 
doubtful  performances,  when  the  country 
feels  what  ought  to  be  done  but  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  how  to  do  it,  tlie  services  of  a  real 
statesman  are  of  inestimable  value.  Such 
a  man,  comprehending  equally  well  the 
necessities  of  the  present  and  the  lessons  of 
the  past,  accustomed  to  translate  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  masses  into  the  desired  language 
of  legislation,  is  the  best  deliverer  the 
country  can  have,  for  he  delivers  it  from 
demagogues,  from  ignorance  and  passion; 
from  its  own  blind  impulses  to  its  highest 
aims.  We  do  not  say  that  such  a  man  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  Senator  Trumbull, 
for  we  nave  all  learned  caution  in  the  last 
dozen  years  in  the  matter  of  glorifying  any 
individual  in  advance,  —  but  we  do  say 
that,  by  virtue  of  his  position  and  his  quali¬ 
ties,  he  ought  not  to  decline  the  effort  to 
become  such  a  public  benefactor  as  we  have 
marked  out.  lie  may  not  be  a  statesman 
of  the  old  .school ;  but  the  old  school  is 
closed,  and  the  nation  is  now  hard  at  work 
trying  to  pay  up  its  tuition,  and  Senator 
Trumbull  ^pcars  well  fitted  to  help  it 
therein.  He  is  a  clear-headed,  well- 
balanced,  right-principled  public  man  of 
great  experience.  lie  is  strenuous  but 
progressive,  always  has  ideas  of  his  own, 
but  is  ever  open  to  conviction.  He  has 
looked  his  own  indignant  party  in  the  face 
and  lived.  He  has  no  fear  of  being  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  temporary  concurrence  of 
his  party  enemies.  He  has  the  car  of  the 
nation,  as  but  one  or  two  other  men  have, 
and  the  respect  of  all  citizens  for  the 
sincerity  and  purity  of  his  motives.  If  it  is 
alleged  that  he  is  somewhat  cold  in  temiier- 
ament  and  not  sympathetic  in  his  impulses, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  statesman  need 
not  be  very  gushing  to  strive  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  welfare  of  his  government ;  or  that  it 
requires  any  peculiarly  “  strong  benevolence 
of  soul”  to  promote  the  return  of  specie 
payments,  or  to  weed  corruption  out  of  the 
public  offices.  Senator.  Trumbull  has  al¬ 
ready  shown,  in  his  measures  submitted  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  in  his 
speeches  subsequently  before  the  people, 
tnat  he  has  earnestly  at  heart  those  great 
national  oluects  which  are  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  that  he  has  definite 
ideas  as  to  the  l^st  methods  of  attaining 
them,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  labor  to  that 
end. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  whether  he  has 
the  public  encouragement  or  not,  be  will  en¬ 


ter  vigorously  ujion  tliis  good  work  at  the 
coming  session  of  Congress.  And  we  do 
not  refer  to  him  alone,  but  rather  to  him  as 
a  representative  of  a  not  large  but  a  power¬ 
ful  class  of  statesmen,  who  have  many  of 
tlie  requisites  we  have  specified  in  him,  —  to 
such  men,  for  instance,  as  the  two  United 
States  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  Sena¬ 
tors  Sherman,  Shurz,  and  Carpenter,  and 
Representatives  Dawes,  Garfield,  and  Bing¬ 
ham.  What  mav  not  such  statesmen  ac¬ 
complish  when  laboring  together,  especially 
at  tliis  time  when  the  public  approval  is 
ready  to  be  given  in  overflowing  measure  to 
every  feasime  effort  to  attain  the  objects 
upon  which  all  tbougbtftd  men  are  united  ? 
The  return  to  specie  payments  must  be 
made  secure  and  as  prompt  as  is  consistent 
with  the  healthy  conduct  of  business  affairs. 
Common  honesty  and  the  general  wellarc 
alike  demand  this.  The  currency  is  to  be 
put  on  a  basis  which  will  eliminate  the  vi¬ 
cious  tendency  to  fluctuations  which  now 
curses  trade  and  corrupts  the  community. 
Taxation  must  be  lightened  still  farther, 
and  all  unnecessary  burdens,  whether  sport¬ 
ing  the  name  of  protection  or  disguised 
with  the  pretence  of  equalizing  home  and 
foreign  products,  must  be  taken  off.  Tlie 
civil  service  must  be  “  redeemed,  regener¬ 
ated  and  disenthralled  ”  from  its  present  dis¬ 
graceful  and  destructive  conditions.  If  Mr. 
Trumbull  and  his  fit  coadjutors  decline 
this  great  duty  which  the  times  devolve 
upon  them,  let  them  bear  in  mind  that  the 
work  will  be  done,  for  the  national  resolve 
is  fixed.  Only  in  that  event  the  process  is 
in  danger  of  being  too  long  delayed,  and  of 
being  finished  at  last  too  sweepingly .  and 
with  accompanying  crudities  and  errors,  so 
that  after  the  disease  is  expelled,  the  patient 
will  have  a  hard  time  in  getting  over  the 
remedy.  Let,  therefore,  the  rightful  Doc¬ 
tors  of  Laws  attend  to  their  case  in  season. 


TOWN  TALK. 

*'  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.” 

The  Ta/k. 

1^0  quotation  is  more  familiar  than  this 
I.  V  line,  the  idea  of  which  Cowper  stole 
from  Cowley.  Yet  jieople  are  less  and  less 
inclined  every  year  to  make  the  theory  on 
which  it  is  based  a  rule  of  life,  and  to 
recognize  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
boundless  contiguity  of  shade  over  the  busy 
haunts  of  men  for  eveiy-day  enjoyment. 
We  all  of  us,  to  be  sure,  except  a  few  sturdy 
disciples  of  Dr.  Johnson,  seek  for  elbow- 
room  and  the  comparative  solitude  of  Sara¬ 
toga  and  simplicity  of  Newport  for  a  lew 
weeks  of  summer ;  but  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  we  flock  together,  and  seek  the 
pleasant  neighborhood  of  the  bookstore, 
the  theatre,  the  concert-room,  the  shopping 

Cromenade.  We  will  not  stop  to  argue 
ow  much  of  common  sense  is  in  this  in¬ 
stinct,  which  began  with  the  first  man  who 
ever  was  born  in  the  world,  and  which  has 
grown  stronger  and  stronger  with  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  wish  only  to  point  out  that  it  is 
the  towns  which  enjoy  the  best  fruits  of  our 
social  structure,  which  hear  the  best  singi  r, 
see  the  greatest  actor,  have  the  sight  of 
the  finest  pictures,  have  their  enthusiasm 
kindled  hy  the  most  brilliant  orator,  are 
taught  their  duty  by  the  most  eloquent 
preacher.  It  is  of  topics  like  these  that 
town  talk  is  made  up ;  and  town  talk,  per¬ 
meating  slowly  like  the  latest  fashions, 
gradually  becomes  the  talk  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  fit  that  such  matters  should 
have  a  column  for  themselves,  in  a  journal 
for  town  and  country ;  and  so,  without  more 
circumstance  at  all,  we  establish  our  little 
booth  for  dispensing  comment  and  criticism, 
hoist  our  banner  with  Town  Talk  em¬ 
blazoned  upon  its  folds,  and  proceed  with 
what  we  have  to  say  about 

TWO  COMKHIES. 

Two  modern  plays  have  this  year  espe¬ 
cially  delighted  the  English-speaking  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  world,  —  beginning  in  London 
a  career  which  extends  not  only  to  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  and  Dublin,  not  only 
to  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago,  but  on  and  on  until  the  actor 
going  west  from  San  Francisco,  with  his 
manuscript  of  the  new  piece  in  his  pocket, 
meets  the  actor  coming  east  from  Melbourne 
and  Victoria,  anned  in  the  same  way. 
These  are  “  M.  P.”  by  Mr.  Robertson  and 
“The  Two  Roses”  by  Mr.  Albery,  —  the 
works  respectively  of  a  veteran  of  many  vic¬ 
tories, —  of  whom,  nevertheless,  very  few 
people  had  hcatjd  four  years  ago,  —  and  of  a 
young  knight  whose  very  first  tilt  has 
wreathed  his  crest  with  laurels.  They  are 
very  much  alike  in  the  essential  elements, 
although  each  has  a  strong  and  unmistaka¬ 
ble  individuality  of  its  own.  Neither  of 
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them  has  a  single  murder,  or  even  a  forgery ; 
neither  depends  for  its  effect  u}X)n  a  house 
on  fire,  or  a  cliild  stolen  by  gypsies,  or  a 
detective  in  disguise  ;  they  introduce  us  to 
neither  burglars  nor  libertines;  compared 
with  “  Oth^lo  ”  or  with  “  Monte  Cristo  ” 
or  with  “  The  Colleen  Bawn,”  they  are  both 
as  mild  as  milk.  They  deal  with  the  English 
society  of  to-day,  with  no  extremes  of  high 
or  low  classes  to  mark  a  contrast,  and  with 
no  more  exciting  incidents  than  the  gain 
and  loss  of  a  fortune,  and  the  record  of  a 
contested  parliamentary  election.  And  it 
is  not  even  to  these  incidents  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  spectator  is  chiefly  directed,  but 
to  the  picture  of  the  minor  social  enztoms  of 
cvery-aay  life,  to  the  delicately  drawn  love- 
stories  in  which  sentiment  rather  than  pas¬ 
sion  is  mirrored,  to  the  sketches  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  to  the  wit  and  humor  which  the 
two  playwrights  have  infused  into  the  dia¬ 
logue.  It  is  by  such  traits  as  these  that 
they  have  channed  the  British  metropolis, 
and  that  they  have  pleased  the  audiences  of 
a  long  list  of  American  cities. 

The  day  of  dramatic  literature  is  probably 
over,  —  the  time,  that  is  to  say,  when  plays 
arc  written  whieh  are  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  to  read.  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays 
with  no  thought  of  the  printer;  but  they 
have  been  esteemed  worth  reading  by  several 
generations,  and  those  of  his  contemporaries 
arc  only  less  valuable  than  his.  From  Ad¬ 
dison’s  time  to  Sheridan’s,  plays  were  writ¬ 
ten  almost  as  much  for  the  publisher  as  for 
the  manager ;  and  often  the  sale  of  the  book 
brought  the  author  more  money  than  his 
share  of  the  receipts  at  the  box-office.  But 
that  all  belongs  to  the  past.  So  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  best  comedies  of  Our  day  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  inarticulate  parts,  the  tri- 
ffing  with  a  pitcher,  with  a  sewing-machine, 
a  perambulator,  the  cooking  of  a  dinner  in 
barracks,  that  nobody  but  an  actor  could 
read  them  understandingly,  and  even  were 
they  all  as  closely  packed  with  wit  as  Mr. 
Albery’s  “  Two  Roses,”  in  which  every 
sentence  has  a  pun  for  a  snapper  and  every 
rejoinder  is  a  repartee,  they  would  be  pro¬ 
nounced  very  slight  stuff  in  the  chilly  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  library.  But  this  is  not 
conaemnation.  A  play  is  made  to  be 
])layed,  after  all ;  and  if  a  comedy  pleases 
the  refined  tastes  of  cultivated  people  when 
neatly  represented  on  the  stage,  if  its  liter¬ 
ary  and  dramatic  qualities  win  the  applause 
of  the  moment  and  leave  an  impression  of 
pleasure  in  the  mind,  the  author  has  not  a 
little  to  be  proud  of.  Mr.  Robertson  has 
shot  his  shaft  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
target  again  and  again,  in  a  series  of  plays 
which  have  done  more  than  meet  the  public 
taste,  have  educated  and  improved  it;  he 
has  done  absolutely  well  in  “  Caste,”  and 
“  School,”  and  “  Ours,”  and  almost  as  well 
in  “  Society,”  and  “  Home,”  and  “  M.  P.”  ; 
and  if  he  has  done  very  badly  in  “  The 
Nightingale,”  and  one  or  two  other  unfortu¬ 
nate  deviations  from  his  chosen  path,  the 
public  is  very  quick  to  forget  the  failures  of 
a  successful  playwright,  and  he  has  no  spec¬ 
tre  of  “  Collected  Works  ”  and  “  Complete 
Editions  ”  to  bring  up  his  blunders  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  against  him  continually.  Mr.  Albery, 
following  very  closely  in  Mr.  Robertson’s 
path,  though  with  a  vigorous  gait  of  his  own, 
lias  produced  an  admirable  piece  of  work  in 
“  The  Two  Roses,”  with  an  obvious  fault  in 
the  too  great  stress  laid  now  and  then  upon 
details  inevitably  petty,  and  with  a  peculiar 
merit  in  the  delicacy  and  wholesomcness  of 
the  sentiment,  and  the  lively  play  of  the 
wit  which  flashes  about  the  stage  from  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  to  its  going  down. 

The  American  spectator  rises  from  the 
enjoyment  of  such  plays  as  these  with  a 
keen  regret  that  we  can  have  such  a  pleasure 
only  by  importation.  English  critics  are  con¬ 
stantly  harping  upon  the  poverty  of  their 
stage,  and  sneering  at  the  obligation  they 
are  under  to  the  French ;  yet  how  rich  is 
Ixmdon  compared  to  New  York  in  this  re¬ 
spect  !  It  is  an  old  question  why  we  have 
no  American  plays  worth  having,  and  it  is 
a  question  to  which  there  is  no  answer. 
Certainly  it  is  neither  because  our  life  does 
not  furnish  material,  nor  because  our  audi¬ 
ences  lack  appreciation.  If  there  were  a 
plaj"  of  American  society  and  manners 
which  should  give  such  photographic 
glimpses  of  the  every-day  experiences  of 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  as  “  Ours  ”  gives 
of  the  Crimean  War,  how  people  woidd 
rush  to  see  it!  IIow  the  eyes  which 
All  to  the  brim  and  run  over,  from  the 
mere  tender  suggestion  qf  our  own  war 
days,  in  the  music  of  “  Annie  Lauri<  ” 
played  by  the  band  of  the  regiment  mai-ch- 
ing  by  the  drawing-room  window,  would 
glisten  could  the  strains  of  the  “  Hallelujah 
Chorus  ”  be  introduced  with  similar  skill  in  a 
drama  of  our  own.  Nor  is  the  war  our  only 


treasury.  Our  polities  are  full  of  rich 
things  for  the  dramatist.  The  audience 
whimi  relishes  the  election  scenes  in  “  M. 
P.,”  though  the  main  “motive,”  of  indis¬ 
pensable  bribery,  is  unknown  to  our  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  though  half  the  technical  allu¬ 
sions  are  absolutely  unintelligible,  would 
be  carried  away  with  enthusiasm  could  a 
congressional  election  be  set  before  them 
on  the  stage  with  an  equal  approach  to 
fidelity.  Familiarity  with  the  theme  breeds 
contempt  in  such  matters  only  when  the 
work  is  done  clumsily.  Let  it  be  man¬ 
aged  with  an  artist’s  hand  like  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson’s,  and  there  is  wealth  and  fame 
waiting  to  reward  success.  Our  late  “  do¬ 
mestic  institution  ”  was  too  dark  and  tragic 
in  its  elements  and  situations  to  furnish  the 
best  material  for  the  st^e,  yet  how  quick 
was  the  response  to  Mr.  Boucicault’s  use  of 
it  in  “The  Octoroon,” though  he  worked, 
as  he  always  does,  with  a  big  brush.  We 
have  not  the  gradations  of  classes  which 
English  authors  hare  used  for  the  framework 
of  hundreds  of  dramas,  nor  the  loose  condi¬ 
tion  of  society  which  gives  congenial  themes 
to  the  Parisian  playwrights ;  but  we  have  a 
field  all  our  own,  and  all  the  better  because 
it  is  fresh,  in  the  excitements  of  New  York 
business  life,  in  the  eountless  complications 
of  politics,  in  the  swift  shillings  of  for¬ 
tune,  in  such  episodes  as  Fenian  raids,  and 
oil  bubbles,  and  Crispin  strikes,  and  Chi¬ 
nese  experiments.  We  see  nowhere  even 
the  cloud  of  dust  which  may  indicate  the 
approach  of  the  coming  man  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  national  life ;  but  we  wait  with 
eagerness  and  almost  with  confidence  for 
his  arrival,  notwithstanding. 


CouxT  Bismakck  must  find  a  good 
deal  of  his  valuable  time  taken  up  in  con¬ 
tradicting  reports  about  himself  and  his 
King.  Ilardly  has  he  done  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  papers,  when  he  feelg  himself  obliged 
to  come  forward  again  to  crush  an  imaginary 
interviewer,  “  a  Galician  politician,”  who  in 
a  Cracow  journal  is  made  to  declare  that 
the  great  Minister  has  been  offering  the 
Poles  his  “  advice  to  separate  from  Austria 
and  look  to  Prussia  for  their  independence.” 
ITie  alleged  conversation  is  declared  to  be 
absolutely  imaginary,  and  Count  Bismarck 
to  have  had  no  such  interview  with  any 
Galician  whatever.  Pleasant  for  the  “  Gali¬ 
cian  politician  ” ! 


THE  PROPOSAL  FROM  THE  LADY’S 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  last  number  of  the  Saturday  Review 
has  a  clever  essay  on  proposals  of 
marriage,  —  the  proposal  from  the  lady’s  | 
point  of  view.  The  text  of  the  social  ser-  | 
mon  is  taken  from  the  love  scenes  of  the  ; 
novelists.  W’e  select  the  following  passage 
from  the  article :  —  | 

“  Until  woman’s  rights  are  put  upon  an 
advanced  footing,  it  is  evident  that  a  matri¬ 
monial  engagement  must  constitute  a  more 
supreme  and  pre-eminent  event  in  a  wo¬ 
man’s  life  than  in  a  man’s.  She  feels  that 
she  holds  the  clew  in  her  hands ;  it  is  the 
moment  when  her  tlioughts  are  stronger,  her 
perception  more  sensitive,  her  instinets 
acutcr  than  in  her  rival,  —  man  the  author. 
We  have  a  pathetic  instance  of  this  in  the 
life  of  Miss  Austen,  who  finished  “  Persua¬ 
sion  ”  in  declining  health.  She  did  not  bring 
about  the  re-engagement  of  Anne  Eliot  and 
Captain  Wentworth  to  her  mind,  “  and 
went  to  rest  in  very  low  spirits  in  conse¬ 
quence.”  It  was  terrible,  no  doubt,  to  fail 
her  heroine  at  such  a  crisis.  But  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  occasion  her  powers  rallied 
before  morning ;  she  cancelled  the  con¬ 
demned  chapters, — which,  however,  every 
lover  of  her  works  must  long  to  see,  believ¬ 
ing  her  rejected  pages  still  better  than  most 
other  writers’ best,  —  by  a  final  effort  raised 
herself  to  the  dignity  of  her  theme,  and 
satisfied  herself,  and,  we  need  not  say,  all 
her  readers. 

As  the  declaration  approaches,  the  lov¬ 
ers,  in  some  ladies’  novels,  set  their  teeth 
for  an  encounter,  —  a  trial  of  will  and 
strength  through  which  alone  a  true  under¬ 
standing  can  be  evolved.  Miss  Bronte  first 
set  this  fashion.  1  see  the  line  which  is 
my  limit,”  is  the  lady’s  thought.  “  Nothing 
shall  make  me  pass  it.  My  heart  may 
break ;  if  it  is  baffled,  let  it  break.”  “  W’e 
had  reached  a  critical  point,”  notes  the 
gentleman,  “  and  we  halted  and  looked  at 
each  other.  She  would  not  give  in,  I  felt.” 
“  You  can  tell  me,  and  shml  tell  me,”  he 
cries.  “  I  never  will,”  is  the  response.  If 
the  reader  were  not  turning  over  the  last 
pages,  he  might  fear  what  would  come  of  it. 
!^3  duel  of  hearts  is  Miss  Bronte’s  ideal, 


but  she  has  milder  scenes  of  very  peculiar  ' 
excellence.  What  pleasant  original  humor  : 
is  shown  in  “  Shirley,”  where  the  boy  ilartin  ; 
Yorke  acquires  a  new  insight  into  human 
nature  by  watching  poor  unreserved  love¬ 
lorn  Caroline  under  the  agonies  of  fear  for  ; 
the  life  of  her  wounded  lover,  Moore :  “  I  ' 
suppose  she  is  what  they  call  in  love  with 
that  long  thing  in  the  next  chamber.”  And 
when  with  delightful  ingenuitv  he  has 
brought  the  two  together,  and,  Moore  mak¬ 
ing  a  much-needed  act  of  contrition,  she 
tiAes  his  thin  fingers  between  her  two  little 
hands  “  et  les  effleura  de  ses  l^vres,”  the  un¬ 
spoken  contract,  with  Martin  for  witness, 
brings  these  people  together  in  as  distinct 
and  vivid  a  bond  of  interest  as  fiction  often 
achieves. 

After  all,  nobody  can  discuss  this  sub¬ 
ject  without  returning  at  last  to  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope  as  its  professor.  Every  novel-reader 
reads  him,  and  knows  that  we  here  touch 
on  his  specialty.  It  is  one  on  which  he 
never  ceases  to  exercise  his  ingenuity.  He 
speculates  and  theorizes  uixm  it,  and  illus¬ 
trates  it  by  a  never-ending  variety  of  ex¬ 
amples.  Here  his  fancy  is  inexhaustible. 
Realist  as  he  is,  it  is  his  delight  to  divest 
the  scene  of  its  mystery  and  its  terrors.  He 
represents  it  as  easy  to  make  an  offer. 
'The  difficulty  with  him  is  not  to  make  one. 
Sham,  illusory  proposals  constitute  the  gist 
even  of  his  flirtations,  and  play  round  the 
real  ones.  To  the  boy  of  twenty  it  comes 
as  easily  and  naturally  as  the  exercise  of 
his  limbs.  ‘  O,  O  Mary,”  cries  Frank 
Gresham,  “  do  yon  love  me  ?  Don’t  you  i 
love  me?  Won’t  you  love  me?  Say  you  ‘ 
will.  O  Mary,  dearest  Mary  !  W’ill  you  ?  1 
Won’t  you?  Do  you?  Don’t  you?  Cornel 
now,  you  have  a  right  to  give  a  fellow  an  | 
answer.”  And  in  justification  of  the  easy  i 
style  as  opposed  to  the  poctically-passionate  | 
phraseology  which  fiction  indulges,  and  i 
which  within  due  bounds  it  is  its  mission  to  , 
instil  into  the  language  of  the  affections,  he  ' 
quotes  a  scene  from  real  life :  —  i 

“  A  man  cannot  well  describe  that  which  he  j 
has  never  seen  nor  heard ;  but  the  absolute  | 
words  of  one  such  scene  did  once  come  to  the  | 
author’s  knowledge.  The  couple  were  by  no  j 
means  jilebcian,  or  below  the  proper  standard  of  ! 
high  bearing  and  high  breeding ;  they  were  a  j 
handsome  pair,  living  among  educated  people,  i 
sufficiently  given  to  mental  pursuits,  and  in  | 
every  way  what  a  pair  of  polite  lovers  ought  to  j 
be.  The  all-important  conversation  passed  in  j 
this  wise.  The  site  of  the  passionate  scene  was  , 
the  sea-shore,  on  which  they  were  walking  in  ! 
autumn. 

“  Gentleman.  —  ‘  Well,  Miss - ,  the  long  , 

and  the  short  of  it  is  this :  here  I  am ;  you  can  I 
take  me  or  leave  me.’  ! 

“  Lady  —  scratching  a  gutter  on  the  sand  ; 
with  her  parasol,  so  as  to  allow  a  little  salt  : 
water  to  run  out  of  one  hole  into  another.  —  | 
‘  Of  cotirse  I  know  that ’s  all  nonsense.’  i 

“  Gentleman.  —  ‘  Nonsense  !  By  Jove,  it  I 
is  n’t  nonsense  at  all.  Come,  Jane ;  here  lam:; 
come,  at  any  rate  you  can  say  something.’ 

“  Lady.  —  ‘  Yes.  I  suppose  I  can  say  some-  , 
thing.’  i 

“Gentleman.  —  ‘Well,  which  is  it  to  be;  | 
take  me  or  leave  met’  | 

“Lady  — very  slowly,  and  with  a  voice  per-  i 
haps  hardly  articulate,  carrying  on  at  the  same  j 
time  her  engineering  work  on  a  wider  scale.  —  \ 
‘  Well,  I  don’t  exactly  want  to  leave  you.’  ”  ' 

It  is  tbe  affluence  of  his  genius  in  this  j 
department  that  constitutes  Mr.  Trollope’s 
widest  popularity ;  it  is  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  open  a  page  anywhere  in  any  num¬ 
ber,  but  the  chances  are  you  come  ujion  the 
scent  or  the  fact  of  an  offer.  There  is 
abundant  matter  for  critics  to  admire  in  his 
lawyers,  parsons,  politicians,  rustics,  bag- 
men,  or  whatever  other  aspect  of  familiar 
life  he  sets  himself  to  delineate  and  to  divest 
of  its  conventional  dignities ;  but  the  cir¬ 
culating  library  likes  him  for  his  straight¬ 
forward  love-making,  terminating,  in  true 
English  fashion,  in  a  proposal.  It  likes  the 
offer  not  slurred  over,  not  taken  for  granted, 
not  shirked,  but  treated  with  distinction  as 
the  proper  decorous  conclusion  of  all  that 
has  gone  before.  He  indulges  this  national 
turn.  In  each  novel  there  is  something 
distinctive  and  memorable  in  the  method, 
provoking  discussion  and  stimulating  to 
criticism  on  the  only  point  on  which  many 
fair  novel-readers  have  a  critical  judgment.” 


A  NEW  style  of  journal  has  been  set  up 
in  Paris  since  the  siege.  It  has  the  form  of 
an  ordinary  letter,  and  is  called  Lettre  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Paris,  Gazette  des  Absents.  The  two 
first  pages  contain  a  summarj’  of  the  news 
of  the  week ;  the  third  page  is  free  to  con¬ 
tain  the  substance  of  the  letter;  and  the 
fourth  bears  the  address  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  destined,  who  receives  a  Parisian 
journal  at  the  same  time  as  a  letter  from  his 
besieged  relations  or  friends. 


PER.SONALS. 

—  General  Sherman  has  been  presented  with 
a  gold  medal  by  the  associated  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  War  of  California. 

—  John  Cha-he-nos-ee-kee,  an  Indian  King 
who  had  completed  his  one  hundred  and  seventh 
year,  died  recently  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

—  Prince  Torlonia  has  shown  a  delicate  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Pope’s  feelings  by  sending  him 
a  Peter-penny  of  50,000  crowns. 

—  A  New  York  daily  heads  an  article  “  John 
Bright  in  Washington.”  We  hope  it  may  soon 
have  occasion  to  put  the  words  in  its  telegraph 
bulletin. 

—  Prince  Napoleon  keeps  up  his  peripatetic 
habits.  England  not  proving  quite  congenial,  he 
has  gone  to  Brussels.  That  is  a  godd  place  to 
observe  what  comes  next  on  the  tapis. 

—  Charlotte  Cushman  still  lives,  spite  of  re¬ 
porters  and  interviewers,  and  has  reached  New 
York.  It  is  intimated  that  she  may  reappear  on 
the  stage,  which  she  has  done  so  much  to  elevate. 

—  The  Princess  Louise,  with  the  express  con¬ 
sent  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  has  accepted 
the  dedication  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  work 
on  the  Highlands,  and  the  book  will  appear  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  title  of  Hebrides  and  the 
Land  of  Lome. 

—  General  Moltke,  according  to  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  has  sent 
directions  for  his  house  to  be  put  in  readiness, 
as  he  expects  to  be  home  in  four  weeks  at  the 
latest.  Other  high  military  officials  have  scut 
similar  messages. 

—  A  London  paper  states  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  31.  P.,  has  just  returned  from  a  long 
tour  in  America.  He  has  lieen  paying  special 
attention  to  the  questions  of  capital  and  labor, 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
working  of  trades  union  societies  in  the  States. 

—  The  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  California  has 
a  country  bouse  with  apartments  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  guests,  and  a  private  stable  containing  for¬ 
ty  horses.  He  has  just  been  re-elected  by  the 
stockholders, —  perhaps,  because  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  thought  it  cheaper  than  to  furnish  a  similar 
outfit  for  a  new  man. 

—  The  Campbells  are  coming  down  hand¬ 
somely.  A  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  wedding  gift  to  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis  ot 
Lome,  to  which  all  members  of  the  Clan  Camp¬ 
bell  will  exclusively  contribute. 

—  We  understand  that  Mr.  St.  Leger,  one  oi 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  late  lamented 
composer  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  is 
writing  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Balfe,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  many  choice  anecdotes.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  his  reminiscences  will  be  read  by 
all  musical  amateurs  and  professors  with  much 
interest. 

—  An  acquaintance  met  Thackeray  one  day 
after  his  return  from  America,  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  Republicans  there,' — 
for  he  imagined  that  the  famous  novelist  was  a 
Democrat  also.  “  I  shall  rcconl  my  opinions 
on  the  Americans,”  answered  Thackeray,  “in 
the  book  that  I  don’t  mean  to  write.” 

—  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the 
Queen’s  future  son-in-law,  as  soon  as  he  crosses 
the  l)order  with  his  bride,  will  be  —  O,  horrible 
to  state  — a  Dissenter!  for  the  JIarquis  of  Lome 
is  a  Presbyterian  “true  blue,”  —  a  Conformist 
to  the  state  religion  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed, 
but  a  Dissenter  from  it  on  the  south. 

—  The  death  is  announced  of  George  Oxley, 
an  in-pensioner  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chel¬ 
sea,  who  served  in  the  St.  Helena  artillery,  and 
had  charge  of  a  signal  station  on  that  island 
during  the  time  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  wa> 
confined  there,  his  duties  being  to  signal  to  the 
authorities  whenever  the  Emperor  left  or  re¬ 
turned  to  his  residence. 

—  The  Gaulois  finds  the  key  to  the  recent 
disturbances  in  Paris  in  31.  Jules  Ferry’s  reply 
to  31.  3Iaurice  Joly,  a  prominent  “  Red  ”  : 
“  You  declare  us  incapable  to-day,  and  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  you  were  asking  us  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment”  “  These  envious  incapables,”  it  says, 
“  demand  a  small  post,  or  else  it  is  war  to  the 
death.  Such  is  the  patriotism  of  these  citizen<, 
—  ‘  Get  aw.ay,  that  I  may  take  your  place.’  ” 

—  Viscount  Vilain  XIV.  has  been  re-elected 
I’resident  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  of 
Belgium.  The  title  of  Vilain  XIV.  goes  from 
father  to  son  without  ever  becoming  XV.  as  the 
addition  of  XIV.  was  conferred  by  Louis  XIV. 
as  a  permanent  distinction,  in  allusion  to  his 
own  title.  In  this  country  we  do  not  confer  the 
title,  but  we  have  the  family,  —  more  than  four¬ 
teen  of  theni,we  fear,  —  in  the  Representatives’ 
Chamber. 

—  Stcinmetz  was  disgraced  because  in  three 
several  battles  he  deliberately  diverged  from  the 
plan  of  action  indicated  by  Von  Moltke.  At 
Spichcren  Heights,  it  was  found  that  the  French 
might  have  been  dislodged  by  a  certain  flank 
movement  provided  for  by  the  commanding 
general,  but  which  Stcinmetz  refused  to  make, 
thus  involving  the  loss  of  many  more  men  than 
was  actually  necessary.  The  great  fault  of 
Steinmetz  was  his  partiality  for  bayonet  charges, 
the  necessity  for  which  does  not  so  often  occur 
since  breech-loaders  have  come  into  use.  Final¬ 
ly,  Von  3Ioltke  demanded  his  deposition  as  the 
only  condition  upon  which  he  would  retain  his 
own  command. 
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THE  HAUNTED  CHAMBER. 

(see  srpri-EMENT.) 

I’VE  such  a  cKizc  for  whiit ’s  rcfiuod. 
And  sweet,  and  fair  in  womankind. 
That,  though  I ’m  cheerj  -hearted, 

I  otlen  think,  and  think  with  gloom. 

Of  all  the  Beauty  that  will  bloom. 

And  bloom,  —  when  I  ’in  departed ! 

It ’s  just  as  bad  to  sec  a  pair 
Of  girls  refined,  and  sweet,  and  fair, 

And  all  eipiipped  for  riding ; 

And  then  to  know  that  you  must  tcalL- ! 
That  they  will  never  praise  your  talk, 
And  never  need  your  guiding. 

A  dainty  pair  to  jump  a  dyke. 

And  love  a  giddy  valse,  or  like 
Croquet,  and  bow-and-arrow ; 

AVho  copes  with  them  may  rue  the  risk  ; 
—  The  little  one  is  Kitty  Frisk, 

And  that  is  Nina  Sparrow. 

They  both  have  roses  in  their  cheeks. 
And  botli  are  fond  of  fun ;  and  freaks 
Of  conquest  are  their  "lory ; 

And  yet,  1  ’d  swear  that  both  could  show. 
Their  pluck,  and  bid  a  lover  go 
And  win  a  name  in  story. 

Delightful  Pair  !  I  can ’t  assist 
Or  cheer  you  as  you  halt  and  li't 
In  witciiing  tri'pidation  ! 

I ’m  nervous,  too,  I  hate  a  cat ! 

Extremely  so,  but,  as  for  that. 

It  is  not  only  cat  or  rat. 

Or  HAUNTED  ROOM,  Or  ghostly  chat. 
That  makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat 
In  foolish  palpitation. 

Frederick  Locker. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PAY  GOOD-MORNING  TO  THE  GENTLEMAN. 

R.  BUSH  has  sketched  on  page  793, 
one  of  the  incidents  in  the  education 
(or  is  it  the  hi /.'-education  ?)  of  all  American 
children.  The  timid  little  girl  is  disposed 
to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  strange-faced 
gentleman  with  bushy  whiskers ;  but  by  dint 
of  suitable  encouragement,  she  is  induced, 
shyly,  to  extend  her  hand.  It  is  a  question 
whether  this  natural  shyness  is  not  a  virtu¬ 
ous  tendency  that  should  be  fostered,  rather 
than  a  fault  to  be  overcome.  However,  we 
need  not  moralize;  the  little  girls  will  all 
be  told  to  say  good-moming  to  the  gentle¬ 
men,  and  they  learn  the  lesson  quite  fast 
enough. 

ON  THE  SEINE  NE.AR  ROCGIVAL, — 

“  SHELLS  AND  LEAVES.” 

The  illusii-ation  on  page  796,  was  sketched 
at  Bougival  during  a  sortie  of  the  French. 
Shells  from  Fort  Mont  Val(5rien  have  de¬ 
molished  the  bridge,  and  rendered  anything 
but  pleasantlv  attractive  the  maison  a  plaislr 
across  the  Seine.  The  trees  shed  their 
leaves  untimely  on  the  two  German  soldiers, 
who,  from  their  comparatively  safe  post, 
watch  the  noisy  and  dangerous  game,  A 
correspondent  who  witnessed  the  sortie, 
says ;  “  Puffs  of  smoke,  followed  by  the 
bang  of  the  gun,  or  the  gur-ur-ur-ur-ur  of 
the  mitrailleuse,  marked  the  positions  of  the 
French.  In  the  air  sailed  the  solid  little 
shrapnel  cloudlets.  Here,  there,  to  the 
right,  and  immediately  in  front  of  me,  shells 
fell  and  burst  with  a  loud  bang,  followed  by 
the  rumble  of  a  falling  house  and  the  echoes 
of  the  hills  around.  From  the  woodj-  hill 
to  the  right  rang  the  Prussian  field-pieces. 
Down  below  me,  the  smoke  of  a  burning 
house  curled  round  the  tops  of  trees  into 
the  air.  Tlie  musketry  fire  had  ceased. 
That  would  have  been  all  hidden  by  the 
wood  where  the  infantry  fighting  had  been, 
(iradually  evening  closed  in,  and  the  artil¬ 
lery  fire  ceased  too.  So  ended  the  fight.” 

EXECUTION  OF  A  CHINESE  CRIMINAL. 

In  several  respects  the  Chinese  are  an 
anomalous  people.  Individually  they  are 
harmless  and  inoffensive,  as  is  proved  by 
Californian  and  Australian  experience,  but 
in  their  national  capacity  they  are  prone  to 
treat  foreigners  with  the  utmost  hauteur 
and  contempt.  In  their  social  relations 
they  appear  to  be  kind-hearted  and  good- 
natured,  and  the  thoroughly  brutal  hard¬ 
ened  ruffian  who  beats  his  wife  and  starves 
his  children  is  probably  a  rarer  phenomenon 
in  Shanghai  than  in  New  York ;  yet  the 
jienalties  inflicted  by  law  are  frightfiilly  se¬ 
vere,  and,  on  comparatively  slight  provoca¬ 
tion,  human  blood  is  poured  out  like  water. 
In  truth,  although  the  Chinese,  as  compared 
with  Euroneails,  ire  stigmatized  as  cowards, 
their  timiaity  cato  scarcely  proceed  from  an 


excessive  love  of  self-preservation,  for  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  is  the  indifference 
to  death  so  marked.  That  which  in  the 
Western  World  is  regarded  as  the  highest 
tviH*  of  self-sacrifice,  namely,  that  a  man 
should  give  up  his  file  for  his  friend,  is  in 
China  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness.  A  man  will  voluntarily  offer  himself 
r.s  a  substitute  for  some  condemned  criminal, 
provided  a  sum  of  money  is  handed  as  a  rec¬ 
ompense  to  his  reflations. 

Our  engraving  on  page  797  ,  which  is 
empied  from  a  jihotograph  of  an  actual  oc¬ 
currence,  represents  the  scene  before  a  Chi¬ 
nese  execution.  We  sec  the  criminal,  with 
his  hands  bound  beliind  his  back,  and  his 
tail  brought  forward  over  his  face,  so  that 
nothing  may  impede  the  stroke  of  the  exe¬ 
cutioner’s  sword.  In  this  picture  only  one 
victim  is  visible,  but  it  frequently  happens 
in  China  that  the  number  of  doomed  per¬ 
sons  may  be  reckoned  by  scores  and  hun¬ 
dreds,  while,  after  the  capture  of  prisoners 
at  some  of  the  Imperial  victories  during  the 
Tae-ping  rebellion,  thousands  of  poor  crea¬ 
tures  were  thus  massacred  in  cold  blood. 

A  naval  officer  visiting  Canton  thus,  in 
(lood  Words,  describes  an  execution  which 
he  chanced  to  witness  near  that  city.  The 
execution-ground  consists  of  a  lane  outside 
the  city  walls,  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
Factories.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  backs  of 
houses,  and  has  a  door  at  each  end  to  keep 
the  mob  out.  MTiile  taking  a  sketch  of  this 
ground  from  the  top  of  a  carpenter’s  shop, 
our  informant  heani  a  great  noise  in  the 
street  below.  A  party  of  Chinese  were  car¬ 
rying  in  people  for  execution.  The  prison¬ 
ers,  who  haa  their  arms  tied  behind  their 
backs,  and  their  tails  twisted  in  a  knot  at 
the  top  of  their  heads,  were  carried  in  bas¬ 
kets.  pitched  out  on  the  ground,  and  then 
arranged  in  four  rows  kneeling.  As  soon 
as  the  chief  mandarin  arrived  the  work  of 
death  began,  and  the  four  e.xecutioners, 
whose  assistants  changed  their  swords  at 
every  fourth  stroke,  cut  ofl’  the  heads  of 
sixty-eight  people  in  four  minutes.  The 
heads  are  thrown  into  a  trough,  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  passers-by,  but  their  friends  may,  if 
they  please,  claim  the  bodies.  The  clothes 
are  handed  over  to  the  executioners  as  a 
perquisite,  and  they  also  add  to  their  gains, 
by  cramming  two  bodies  into  one  coffin,  be¬ 
ing  allowed  eighteenpence  for  each  coffin 
supplied.  The  number  of  people  executed 
yearly  at  Canton  is  between  2,000  and  3,000; 
sometimes  as  many  as  150  aixj  e.xecuted  at 
one  time. 

DEEP-SEA  DIVING. 

In  August  1869,  the  ship  Ilamilla Mitchell 
was  lost  on  the  Leuconna  Rock  r  c.or  Shang¬ 
hai,  having  a  heavj-  cargo,  and  specie  to  the 
.amount  of  £50,000.  Lloyd’s  agent  was  in¬ 
structed  by  the  underwriters  to  visit  the 
scene  of  the  wreck,  and  inform  them  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  recovering  the  treasure. 
His  report  was  that  he  considered  the  cargo 
and  treasure  irrevocably  lost,  as  the  depth 
of  the  water  was  so  great  and  the  jmsition 
too  dangerous  for  working.  Captain  Lodge, 
however,  undertook  tlie  task,  and  havin"  en¬ 
gaged  two  experienced  divers,  Messrs,  md- 
yard  and  Penk,  he  left  England  and  arrived 
at  Shanghai  in  May,  1870,  where  he  engaged 
the  pilot-cutter  Maggie,  and  proceeded  in 
search  of  the  wreck.  This  operation  had  to 
be  prosecuted  by  means  of  a  boat,  as  the 
larger  vessel  could  not  proceed  so  close  to 
the  high  rocks.  After  a  search  in  different 
depths,  varying  from  120  feet  to  145  feet,  the 
divers  at  length  found  the  wreck.  'The  after¬ 
part  containing  the  treasure  had  rolled  into 
water  about  twenty-three  fathoms  deep. 
After  some  difficulty  Ridyard  succeeded  in 
obtaining  access  to  the  treasure-room,  when 
he  found  that  some  of  the  dollars  were  lying 
in  heaps,  the  worms  having  eaten  the  wooden 
boxes  so  that  they  were  completely  riddled. 
Ridyard  made  four  successful  trips,  the  last 
of  which  proved  the  most  advantageous  of 
all.  During  this  time  he  worked  four  hours 
consecutively  under  water,  and  sent  up  the 
contents  of  sixty-four  boxes  of  treasure.  He 
returned  exhausted  to  the  boat  from  having 
worked  so  long  at  the  great  depth  mentioned, 
a  feat  which  was  never  performed  by  a  diver 
before  this  occasion.  Ridyard  attributed 
his  extraordinary  success  more  particularly 
to  the  superiority  of  the  apparatus  than  to 
his  own  personal  exertions.  Being  thirsty, 
Penk  volunteered  to  aseend  to  the  top  of  the 
island  to  fetch  him  some  spring  water ;  but 
while  filling  the  bucket  he  looked  round  the 
horizon  and  to  his  astonishment  saw  an  in¬ 
numerable  quantity  of  white  sails  coming 
from  the  main  land.  He  informed  Captain 
Lodge  of  the  circumstance,  who  identified 
them  as  several  hundred  piratical  junks 
bearing  down  upon  the  island.  Orders  were 
therefore  given  to  raise  anchor,  but  the  wind 


being  light  they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  | 
oars;  and  although  in  an  exhausted  con-  ' 
dition  Ridyard  pulled  some  time  until  a 
breeze  sprung  uji,  when  they  were  enabled  ! 
to  make  sail,  and  with  the  aid  of  night  they  ' 
reached  Shanghai  safely,  runmng  a  \ery  i 
close  risk  not  only  of  losing  the  treasure  they 
had  on  board  but  also  their  lives.  The  total 
amount  of  treasure  recovered  was  £  40,000, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  conlretempu 
Ridyard  had  intended  to  complete  the  entire 
salvage  of  the  treasure  that  same  day. 

One  of  our  illustrations  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment  accompanying  this  number  represents 
the  divers  in  tlieir  eostume  previous  to  their 
descent,  and  another  the  scene  of  their  oper¬ 
ations  at  the  Leuconna  Rocks,  from  a  sketch 
taken  at  the  time. 

RUINS  OP  THE  lantern  of  DIOGENES, 
ST.  CLOUD. 

On  page  800  is  a  sketch  of  what  now  re¬ 
mains  of  the  celebrated  Lantern  of  Diogenes, 
—  not  the  pitiful  light  used  by  the  old 
Cynic  philosopher,  in  Iris  fruitless  search  for 
an  honest  man,  —  but  one  of  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  features  of  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris.  It 
afforded  too  good  a  target  for  the  French 
guns,  and  so  was  blown  up  by  the  Prussians. 
Hardly  one  stone  is  left  on  another ;  some 
of  the  huge  blocks  which  composed  it  were 
hurled  hundreds  of  yards  away,  and  in  their 
fall  dashed  whole  trees  to  the  ground.  In 
the  front  are  two  grenades  that  did  not 
burst,  jierhaps  because  the  ruin  was  already 
complete,  and  tlieir  bursting  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  strict  economy  wliich  the  London  Spec¬ 
tator  asserts  to  be  one  of  the  leading  char¬ 
acteristics  of  everything  Prussian. 

A  CHURCH  AT  VERSAILLES. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Versailles 
Oct.  26,  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
service  he  attended  the  previous  Sunday, 
which  is  illustrated  on  page  801.  “Last 
Sunday  the  courti  ard  of-  the  Palace  was 
crossed  by  the  Rince  and  many  of  his  ! 
officers  and  men,  who  went  to  attend  divine  i 
service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palace.  1  tried 
to  follow  them,  but  could  not  pass  the  I 
sentinel,  who  sternly  waved  me  away  as  a 
moussou,  that  is,  an  individual  not  in  uni¬ 
form.  I  went  to  the  church  in  tlie  Rue  la 
Paroisse,  which  I  found  crowded  with  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers,  the  ordinary  congregation, 
however,  mustering  in  fair  numbers.  Many 
of  these  were  in  mourning,  kneeling  side  by 
side  with  the  men  who  had  perhaps  un¬ 
wittingly  bereaved  them.  On  the  wall  of 
the  side  chapel  was  fixed  a  box,  with  “  For 
the  Wounded  ”  on  it,  and  close  by  was  a 
large  relief,  representing  a  Christian  bishop 
baptizing  a  heathen,  and  bidding  him,  in 
Latin,  “  droop  his  haughty  head  and  adore 
now  what  he  had  burned,  and  burn  what  he 
had  hitherto  adored.” 

BEFORE  PARIS. 

On  page  804  are  two  characteristic  sketch¬ 
es  of  the  present  French-Prussian  war. 
The  first  represents  A  Johanniter  waiting 
for  the  Wounded. 

It  takes  three  generations  to  make  a 
gentleman,  says  an  old  adage ;  but  to  be¬ 
come  a  Johanniter,  your  great-grandfather  at 
least  must  have  been  a  noble.  This  society 
of  St.  John  is  divided  into  two  classes,  —  the 
ancient  Maltese  order,  represented  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  Sir  George  Bowyer,  and  a  newer 
Protestant  order,  which,  created  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  counts  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
among  its  principal  English  members.  The 
functions  of  tliis  admirable  Society  are  well 
known ;  and  their  skill  and  kindness  in  at¬ 
tending  the  sick  and  wounded  are  beyond 
all  eulogj’.  The  Knights,  who  all  wear  a 
uniform  and  the  red  cross,  are  distributed 
among  the  several  Corps  d’Armde,  and  form 
an  entirely  distinct  body  of  their  own.  This 
Society,  which  is  an  especial  favorite  with 
the  German  Government,  is  not  only  subsi¬ 
dized,  but  is  also  endowed  with  innumerable 
privileges,  such  as  fi'ee  use  of  the  railway, 
telegraph,  post,  &c.,  besides  the  authority  to 
make  requisitions  at  reasonable  prices,  thus 
avoiding  much  of  the  useless  expense  so  fre¬ 
quently  incurred  by  similar  but  less  favored 
institutions.  Thus  most  of  the  subscriptions 
raised  in  Germany  are  given  to  this  Society, 
which  now  consists  of  nearly  14,000  assist- 
tants. 

Though  smaller  depdts  and  hospitals  have 
been  established  all  over  the  seat  of  war, 
more  especially  on  the  sites  of  recent  battles, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Maltese  Society  are 
in  Cologne,  where  it  has  no  less  than  four 
hospitals.  All  contributions  are  first  sent 
here,  to  be  subsequently  distributed  to  the 
minor  branches  as  needed. 

Our  sketch  requires  but  little  description, 
as  it  is  of  a  nature  that  speaks  for  itself.  A 
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.lohannitcr,  on  the  field  of  battle,  is  tran¬ 
quilly  awaiting  his  I’uture  charge,  one  of 
whom,  borne  by  that  invaluable  hospital  aid, 
the  Krankentrager,  is  already  in  sight.  He 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  very  seriouslv 
wounded,  as  he  still  keeps  that  ihseparabre 
Prussian  appendage,  a  cigar,  firmly  in  his 
mouth. 

The  second  sketch  represents  a  Sentry  of 
the  Advanced  Post.  He  is  on  duty  near  an 
earthwork  named  after  the  Crown  IVincc, 
and  is  looking  over  Paris  through  a  natural 
window  fram^  with  ivy,  and  partially  closed 
by  some  rough  boards  covered  with  a  piece 
of  bright  tapestry  work,  and  beside  him 
stands  a  costly  clock  of  choice  Sevres  ware. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Matthew  Arnold,  whose  portrait  is  given 
on  page  808,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.,  the  famous  Head 
Master  of  Rugby,  and  was  born  24th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Rugby,  and  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
winning  the  Newdigate  Prize  for  verse  in 
1843,  gi^uating  in  honors  in  1844,  and  be¬ 
ing  elected  a  Fellow  of  Ids  College  in  the 
following  year.  On  leaving  the  Imiverslty 
he  acted  for  some  time  as  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  resigning  that  post  in 
1851,  when,  on  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  appointment  as  Lay  Inspector  of 
Schools  under  the  Committee  of  Council  of 
Education.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Arnold 
twice  visited  the  Continent  to  inspect  the 
various  educational  systems,  publishing  in 
1861  the  results  of  his  first  inquiry.  It  is, 
however,  as  a  poet  and  critic  that  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  is  best  known  to  the  public.  His  liter¬ 
ary  career  began  in  1848,  by  the  anonymous 
publication  of  the  “  Strayed  Reveller  and 
other  Poems.”  Five  years  later  came  “  Em- 
pedoeles  on  Etna,”  and  in  1854  a  volume  of 
poems  in  his  own  name,  including  selections 
from  his  previous  works,  followed  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  series.  In  1857  he  was  elected  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Poetrj'  at  Oxford,  and  published  in 
the  following  year  his  Mero^,”  founded 
on  classical  models  and  prefaced  by  a  dis¬ 
course  on  the  principles  of  Greek  tragedy. 
In  1869  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
“New  Poems.”  He  has  also  contributed 
largely  to  periodical  literature,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  of  the  best  critical  papers  in  tlie 
language  under  the  title  of  “  Essays  in  Crit¬ 
icism.” 


The  Reds  of  Paris  made  use  of  their 
short  triumph  to  re  victual  themselves,  not, 
perhaps,  for  twentv-five  days,  but  for  a  con- 
siderahle  time.  Not  content,  says  a  French 
paper,  with  the  3,437  dinners  which  had 
been  served  to  them,  and  the  wine  they  had 
taken  from  the  cellars  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
these  gentlemen  instituted  a  search  in  the 
offices,  where  they  found  several  hundred 
sausages  hung  up  to  the  ceiling  to  serx  e  as 
a  last  resource.  Tlie  insurgents,  by  means 
of  some  ladders  wliich  they  Ibund,  unhooked 
these  viands  and  carried  them  home  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  ephemeral  occujiation 
of  the  mairie  of  Paris  bv  the  communists. 


The  Faculty  of  the  East  Alabama  Col¬ 
lege  propose  to  give  free  tuition  to  one  stu¬ 
dent  from  each  county  in  that  State. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Minister  motley  ha*  been  peremptorily  re¬ 
called  from  London  by  order  of  President 
Grant. 

Steamer  Lafayette  took  to  France  from  New 
York  Nov.  16, 1,900  cases  of  Springfield  muskets, 
0,220  cases  of  cartridges,  22  cases  of  carbines, 
6  pieces  of  artillery,  86  cases  of  revolvers,  633  cases 
ofguns,  and  1  case  of  ammunition.  Among  the 
guns  are  seven  of  Gatling  pattern,  and  the  rifies 
and  muskets  are  the  Remington  and  Springfield 
arm. 

This  is  the  third  cargo  of  arms  carried  by  the 
Lafayette,  and  the  tenth  that  has  been  taken  from 
New  York  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war  com¬ 
menced. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Foster  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  of  New 
Jersey ;  Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Hurst,  professor  of  church 
history;  and  Rev.  Dr.  C.  D.  Foss  to  another  vacant 
professorship. 

Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  was  inaugurated 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  17,  and  delivered  a 
very  able  and  significant  address. 

M.  Treilhard,  who  was  appointed  Minister  of 
France  to  this  country  just  before  the  collapse  of 
the  Empire,  has  procured  from  the  Provisional 
Government  credentials  which  will  insure  his  re¬ 
ception  by  our  Government. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ballard,  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
of  Brunswick,  Me.,  died  suddenly  on  Monday, 
Not.  14. 

Prof.  Edward  W.  Root,  of  the  Child  Department 
of  Chemistry  in  Hamilton  College,  died  Nor.  16. 
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Calvin  W.  Starbuek,  founder  and  principal  pro-  I 
prietor  of  The  Cincinnati  Daily  Times,  died  sud-  | 
denlv,  Nov.  15,  from  disease  of  the  heart.  , 

Wm.  J.  Pabodie,  a  retired  lawyer  of  Providence, 
B.  I.,  committed  suicide,  Nov.  17. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  War. —  Very  little  flghtine  has  taken 
place  since  our  last  record.  Gen.  Vou  der  Tann, 
after  his  defeat  at  Orleans  fell  back  toward  Paris, 
until  he  was  reinforced  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  and  later  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who 
now  (Nov.  23)  is  in  command  of  the  German  fbrces 
operating  against  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  of  which 
Gen.  D’Aurelles  de  Palaaines  is  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Nov.  17  there  was  a  battle  near  Drenx,  in 
which  the  French  were  repulsed.  The  present 
position  and  movements  of  the  opposing  forces  be¬ 
tween  Paris  and  Tours  indicate  that  heavy  fighting 
must  shortly  take  place  or  very  adroit  strategy 
will  be  required  to  postpone  it. 

The  Russian  Question.  —  The  French-Pms- 
si an  war  has  hardly  attracted  so  much  notice  for  the 
last  week  —  since  Nov.  14  —  as  the  Russian  ques¬ 
tion.  The  circular  of  Gortschakoff  concerning  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  is  dated  October  81.  It  recites  the 
successive  alterations  and  violations  of  European 
treaties,  among  them  that  of  1856.  He  does  not 
understand  why  Russia  should  observe  the  latter 
when  it  has  been  disressrded  by  others,  therefore 
llussia  disavows  her  obligation  to  a  limited  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  use  of  the  Kuxine,  and  invites  the  Sul¬ 
tan  to  enjoy  equal  rights  with  her.  She  has  no  wish 
to  rekindle  the  eastern  question,  and  only  aims  at 
increasing  her  defensive  strength.  The  government 
lias  prepared  as  a  compromise  a  substitute  which 
is  an  arrangement  of  the  questions  at  issue  on  an 
equitable  aud  therefore  permanent  basis. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the  particular 
violations  of  the  Paris  treaty  of  1866,  which  Russia 
complains  of,  are  as  follows :  The  cruise  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  Black  Sea  in  an  English  frinte  ;  a 
similar  trip  subsequently  by  Lord  Bulwer  Lytton; 
the  appearance  of  the  Austrian  squadron  at  Varna, 
when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  there;  and 
lastly,  the  vwage  of  the  Sultan  in  a  Turkish  fri¬ 
gate.  The  Russian  envoy  at  Constantinople  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  latter  circumstance  at  the  time, 
but  ineffectually. 

From  Constantinople  we  learn  that  the  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1866,  dwelt  on  by 
Gortschakoff,  are  as  follows;  The  union  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities;  the  election  of  Charles  as 
Hospodar,  and  the  passage  of  Turkish  frigates 
through  the  Bosphorus.  The  Vizier  replied  to 
Gortschakoff  that  an  immediate  answer  was  im¬ 
possible,  and  that  the  subject  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

Earl  Granville  replied  very  promptly  that  Eng¬ 
land  could  not  consent  to  this  summary  rejection 
of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  intimated  strongly  that 
she  would  resist  it  with  force.  His  note  has  called 
forth  letters  from  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Fronde, 
protesting  against  any  course  that  may  lead  to 
war.  It  is  reported  that  the  Queen  disapproves 
Earl  Granville’s  despatch. 

The  Russian  Government  replied  immediately  to 
Earl  Granville,  in  a  highly  conciliatory  tone,  but 
hrmly  retaining  the  position  first  taken. 

She  appeals  to  all  the  friendly  Powers  to  note 
the  fact  that  a  congress  is  impracticable  in  the 
present  state  of  the  principal  European  powers, 
and  that  Russia  expressly  disclaims  any  hostile  in¬ 
tentions  or  desire  to  disregard  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  other  than  thoee  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive 
against  her.  She  would  deeply  regret  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  friendly  relations  which  she  has 
endeavored  to  cultivate  with  Great  Britain,  but 
she  repeats  her  intention  to  act  upon  the  previous 
notification  in  regard  to  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  hoped  that  war  may  be  avoided,  but  advices 
from  Constantinople  show  that  the  Porte  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  a  most  energetic  resistance  to  Rus¬ 
sian  pretensions;  and  in  England  preparations  for 
war  are  quietly  but  rapidly  making.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Times  telegraphs  from 
Florence  that  the  Italian  ministry  has  ahsolutely 
refused  to  join  England  and  Austria  in  any  diplo¬ 
matic  move  against  Russia. 

Germany.  —  The  Preue  of  Berlin,  Nov.  18, 
claims  that  it  is  able  to  demonstrate  from  Napo¬ 
leon’s  secret  correspondence,  discovered  at  St. 
Cloud,  that  an  anti-Prussian  war  was  prepared 
long  before  the  Hohenzollem  incident.  Two  let¬ 
ters  to  that  purport  were  found,  dated  in  June,  a 
month  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

According  to  a  Berlin  despatch,  the  treaty  has 
been  signed  by  both  parties,  admitting  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  into  the  North-German  Confederation. 
Negotiations  for  the  admission  of  Bavaria  are  said, 
on  the  same  authority,  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  The  members  elect  of  the  North  German 
Parliament,  so  far  as  known,  embrace  180  Conser¬ 
vatives,  20  Old  Liberals,  110  National  Liberals,  40 
Progressives,  40  Catholics,  and  30  unclassified. 

Spain.  —  The  Duke  of  Aosta  was  elected  king 
of  Spain  by  the  Cortes,  Nov.  17.  The  vote  stood 
as  follows:  Duke  of  Aosta,  191;  Federal  Republic, 
60;  Unitarian  Republic,  8;  Duke  Montpensier,  27 ; 
Duke  Espartero,  8;  Duke  Alphonso,  2;  Duchess 
Montpensier,  1.  The  Duke  of  Aosta  has  formally 
accepted  the  Spanish  crown.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  excitement  at  Madrid,  but  no  open  revolt. 

Great  Britain.  —  Vernon  Harconrt  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Coleman  O’Laghlin  as 
Judge- Advocate  General. 

A  great  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  Pope  was 
made  at  Cork,  Nov.  16.  An  immense  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cork,  and  was  addressed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  from  that  district.  Resolutions 
expressing  personal  sympathy  for  the  Holy  Father, 
and  lamenting  the  destruction  of  his  temporal 
power  as  destructive  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
memorializing  the  government  on  the  subject,  were 
adopted  by  acclamation. 

Italy.  —  A  despatch  from  Florence,  Nov.  14, 
states  that  a  forcible  entrance  to  the  Quirinai  has 
been  effected.  The  Papal  commander,  on  being 
asked  for  the  keys  to  the  palace,  said  he  had  con¬ 
signed  them  to  Antonelli,  who  said  ho  had  mven 
rtem  to  the  Pope.  No  one  ventured  to  ask  the 
Pom  for  them,  but  a  locksmith  was  employed  to 
pica  the  locks,  when  the  palace  was  entered.  An 


I  inventory  was  then  taken  of  all  the  contents.  The 
I  expulsion  of  priests  engaged  in  teaching  continues 
every  day.  No  further  pretence  is  made  of  recog¬ 
nizing  any  rights  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Church. 

Another  despatch  says:  Antonelli  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  strong  protest  to  the  powers  aj^nst  the 
forcible  occupation  of  the  Quirinai.  He  says: 
“  Although  the  Pope  was  prepared  for  spoliations 
of  various  descriptions,  he  did  not  expect  his  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  be  confiscated.  The  carding 
recapitulates  the  events  attending  the  forcible  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Quirinai,  which,  in  common  with 
other  places,  has  always  been  considered  the  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  the  popes,  maintained  from  their 
private  parses.  The  Pontiff  remonstratee  against 
this  sacrilegious  spoliation,  which  completes  the 
frightful  series  of  outrages  on  the  Holy  See.  Should 
Victor  Emmanuel  enter  Rome,  the  Pope  will  depart 
for  Malta.” 

Miscellaneous.  —  Mr.  Seward's  visit  to  Japan 
is  described  as  the  event  of  the  month.  The  first 
interview  ever  accorded  to  a  private  individual 
by  the  Mikado  was  granted  to  Mr.  Seward.  The 
Danish  Envoy  has  completed  negotiations  with 
the  Japanese  government  for  telegraphic  commu¬ 
nication  between  Japan  and  Europe.  A  typhoon 
at  Yokohama  and  Jeddo  recently  caused  great 
damage.  The  arrival  of  United  States  Consul- 
General  Seward  at  Shanghai  was  the  occasion  for 
a  dinner,  at  which  the  leading  Americans  there 
were  present. 

Mr.  Jay,  American  minister  to  Austria,  gave  an 
entertainment  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  14,  in  honor 
of  General  Sheridan  and  party,  at  which,  among 
other  distinguished  guests,  Baron  Von  Beust  was 
present. 

The  court-martial  in  session  at  Havana  has  con¬ 
demned  to  death  all  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion, 
the  members  of  the  various  Cuban  Juntas,  and  all 
other  persons  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
rebellion,  but  who  are  now  absent  from  Cuba. 
The  estates  of  all  such  will  be  confiscated. 

William  Hume  Blake,  a  distinguished  jurist  of 
Canada,  died  Nov.  15.  He  occupied  for  a  number 
of  years  the  position  of  professor  of  law  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto. 

President  Juarez  of  Mexico  had  several  danger¬ 
ous  attacks  of  paralysis  of  the  nerve  which  con¬ 
trols  the  beating  of  the  heart,  Oct.  17,  and  another 
attack  on  the  23d.  He  has  recovered,  but  this  ill¬ 
ness  damages  his  prospects  for  re-election. 

The  private  secretary  to  George  Francis  Train 
reports  from  Lyons  that  Train  has  been  secretly 
arrested  by  the  Provisional  Government,  and  is 
bastiled  at  Lyons,  for  promoting  a  revolutionary 
uprising  in  France.  • 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


November  10. 

Financul. 

London.  —  Consols,  ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  88 :  do. 
1867, 88Ji. 

Nzw  Yoax.— Gold,  112>4  ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113,’,' ;  5-20’s, 
1862,  107^4  i  do.  1867,  lOOji- 

OOXXIBCUl. 

LivzapooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9  j^d.;  red  winter 
wheat,  lOs.  4d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  Idjj'e. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $  1.37  ®  1.40. 

CuiCAGO.  —  Spring  wheat,  *1  06  (No.  2). 

November  17. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Omsols,  62>4  ;  U.  8.  5-20's,  1862,  87  V  ;  do. 
1867,  88)4. 

Franifort.  —  U.  8.  ^20's,  1862,  92'4. 

Niw  Yore.  —  Gold,  112)«'  Ss  113 ;  U.  8.  6’8,  1881, 
113‘4i  6-20’s,  1862,  107)4  ;  do.  1867,  109)4. 

ComiEXCLti. 

LiviRFOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  9)4d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  lOs.  &d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16)4e. ;  ted  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.40  1.45. 

CaiCAOO.— Spring  wheat,  91.11)4  (No.  2). 

November  18. 

Financul. 

London.  —  Consols,  92)4  i  U.  8.  6-20’t,  1862,  87 ;  do. 
1867, 88)4. 

Frankfort.  —  U.  8.  6-20's,  1862, 92*4- 

Niw  York.  —  Gold,  113)4-,  D.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113'4;  6-20’s, 
1862,  107)4  i  do.  1867, 109)4. 

CONMRRCUL. 

LivxapooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9)4d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s.  lOd. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1.41  @  1.47. 

Chicago.  —  8pring  wheat,  $  1.13)4  (No.  2). 

November  19. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  92)4  I  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862, 88  >4 ;  do. 
1867,  88)4. 

Frankfort. — U.  i  6-20’8  1862,  93)4 

New  York.  —  Gold,  112)4 -,  U.  S.  O’s,  1881, 113)4;  6-20’s, 

1862, 107)4  ;  do.  1867,  109)4. 

COXMERCUL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  upiands,  9)4d. 

New  York.  — Cotton,  middiing  uplands,  16)40. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1-43  (g  1.47  )4. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  9 1.11)4  (No.  2). 

November  31. 

Financial. 

London. — Consols,  9-2)4 ;  U.  S.  6-20’s,  1862,  88;  do. 
1887,  89)4. 

Frankfort.  —  U.  S.  6-'20'8, 1862, 93)4. 

New  York.  — Gold,  111)4;  U.  8.  «’».  1881, 113)4 ;  6-20’s, 

1862, 107)4  ;  do.  1867, 109)4. 

COHHERCIAL. 

Livkrpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  9)4d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16)4c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1.42  @  1.45. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  9 1.06)4  (No.  2). 

November  33. 

Financial. 

London.  — Consols,  92)4 ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  88)4 ;  do. 
1867,  89)4. 

Frankfort.  —  U.  8.  6-30’s,  1862, 93)4. 

New  York.— Gold,  111)4;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113*4;  6-20’s, 

1862, 107)4  ;  do.  1867, 109)4. 

ComnRoiAL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9)4d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  iOs.  9d. 

New  York.  —  CoUon,  middling  uplands,  16)4e.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  91.40  (gl  143. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  9 1.04)4  (No.  3). 


lEiitered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Fields  Osgood,  &  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


THE  MARQUIS  EE  VILLEMEE. 

By  GEORGE  SAND. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Every  Saturday,  by  Ralph  Keeler.] 


VI.  {OmtimieiL) 

The  Duke  withdrew,  leaving  his  brother 
stupefied,  —  divided  between  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  believing  him  sincere  in  his  momen¬ 
tary  passion  and  the  indignity  of  being  so¬ 
licited  as  an  accomplice  in  a  flagrant  fiber-  | 
tinism.  I 

“  But  no,”  he  said  to  himself,  going  to  his  1 
own  apartments ;  “  that  was  all  merely  his 
gayety,  his  trifling,  his  fbllv,  —  or  it  was  still  ! 
the  wine.  Nevertheless,  tiiis  morning  in  the  { 
grove  he  interrogated  me  about  Caroline  ! 
with  a  surprising  insistence,  and  that,  too,  ; 
almost  in  the  midst  of  my  confidences  con¬ 
cerning  my  past,  which  he  received  with 
genuine  emotion,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
What  kind  of  a  man  then  is  this  brother  of 
mine  ?  Not  twelve  hours  1^0,  he  thought 
of  killing  himself.  lie  hated  me,  he  detested 
himself.  Then  I  believed  1  bad  won  his 
heart.  He  sobbed  in  my  arms.  All  day 
long  it  has  been  the  extreme  of  impulse  and 
devotion,  winning  tenderness  and  good-will ; 
and  to-night  I  no  longer  know  what  it  is. 
Has  his  reason  receive  some  shock  in  the 
uncurbed  fife  which  he  has  hitherto  led,  or 
did  he  indeed  make  sport  of  me  all  the  lore 
part  of  the  day  ?  Am  I  the  dupe  of  my  need 
to  love  ?  Shall  I  have  cause  for  bitter  re¬ 
pentance,  or  have  I  in  fact  taken  upon 
myself  the  task  of  caring  for  a  diseased 
brain  ?  ” 

In  his  fright  the  Marquis  accepted  this 
latter  supposition  as  the  less  appalling ;  but 
another  an^ish  was  mingled  with  it.  The  | 
Marquis  felt  himself  braised  and  irritated  by  j 
a  sentiment  which  he  did  not  avow  to  him-  | 
self,  and  to  which  he  would  not  so  much  as  1 
give  a  name.  He  set  himself  to  work  and  I 
worked  badly.  He  went  to  bed  and  slept 
still  worse. 

As  for  the  Duke,  he  innocently  rubbed 
his  hands.  “  I  have  succeeded,”  said  he  to 
himself;  “  I  have  found  the  proper  reaction 
against  his  despair.  Poor,  dear  brother !  I  ' 
have  turned  his  head,  I  have  aroused  bis 
feelings,  I  have  excited  his  jealousy.  He  is 
in  love.  He  will  he  cured,  and  he  will  five. 
For  passion  there  is  no  remedy  but  passion. 
It  is  not  my  mother  who  would  have  found 
that  out,  and  if  she  is  opposed  to  so  humble 
a  match,  she  will  forgive  me  for  making  it 
on  the  day  when  she  shall  know  that  my 
brother  would  have  died  of  his  regrets  and 
of  his  constancy.” 

The  Duke  was  not  perhaps  mistaken,  and 
a  wiser  man  could  have  been  less  inmnious. 
He  would  have  endeavored  to  lead  the  Mar¬ 
quis  back  to  an  interest  in  fife  through  the 
love  of  letters,  through  filial  afiection, 
through  reason  and  duty,  —  things  which 
were  all  excellent,  but  which  the  invalid 
himself  had  long  since  vainly  called  to  his 
aid.  Now  the  Doke,  from  his  point  of  view, 
imagined  that  he  had  rescued  everything, 
and  did  not  foresee  that  with  an  exclusive 
nature  like  his  brother’s,  the  remedy  mmht 
soon  become  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
Duke,  knowing  human  susceptibility  through 
himself,  believed  in  a  general  susceptibil¬ 
ity  in  women,  and  admitted  no  exceptions. 
According  to  his  ideas,  Caroline  would 
not  make  any  struggle  at  all ;  he  believed 
her  already  quite  disposed  to  love  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  “  She  is  a  good  young  woman,”  he  said 
to  himself;  “not  at  all  ambitious,  and  en¬ 
tirely  disinterested.  I  judged  her  at  the  first 
glance,  and  my  mother  assures  me  that  I  am 
not  mistaken.  She  will  yield  through  her 
need  to  love  some  one,  and  through  allure¬ 
ment,  too,  for  my  brother  has  great  attrac¬ 
tions  for  an  intelligent  woman.  If  she  resists 
him  a  while,  it  will  be  all  the  better ;  he 
will  he  BO  much  the  more  attached  to  her. 
My  mother  will  see  nothing  of  this,  and  if 
she  does  see  it,  it  will  aptate  her,  it  will 
occupy  her  too.  She  will  be  good,  she  will 
preach  the  requirements  of  caste,  and  yield 
to  endearment.  These  little  domestic  emo¬ 
tions  will  rescue  her  from  the  tedium  which 
is  her  greatest  torment.” 

To  these  heartless  calculations  the  Duke 
gave  himself  up  with  perfect  candor.  He 
grew  tender  himself  over  this  sort  of 
puerility  which  oftentimes  characterizes 
corruption  as  an  exhaustion.  He  laughed 


to  himself  as  he  regarded  the  beautiful 
victim  already  immolated,  in  imagination,  to 
his  projects,  and,  if  any  one  had  questioneil 
liim  on  the  subject,  he  would  have  answered, 
with  a  laugh,  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  ar¬ 
ranging  a  romance  after  the  manner  of 
Florian,  as  a  beginning  to  his  contemplated 
fife  of  sentiment  and  innocence. 

He  remained  in  the  drawing-room  the 
whole  evening,  and  found  the  means  to 
speak  to  Caroline  without  being  overheard. 
“  My  mother  has  been  scolding  me,”  he  said. 
“  It  appears  that  I  have  been  absurd  with 
you.  I  did  not  suspect  such  a  thing,  I  assure 
you,  for  I  really  wanted  to  prove  to  you 
my  respect.  In  a  word,  my  mother  has 
made  me  pledge  my  honor  that  I  will  not 
think  of  making  love  to  you,  and  I  pledged 
it  without  hesitation.  Are  you  quieted 
now  ?  ” 

“  All  the  more  that  I  have  not  thought  of 
bein^^disquieted.” 

“  That 's  fortunate.  Since  my  mother 
forced  me  into  the  rudeness  of  saying  to  a 
woman  what  we  never  say,  even  when  we 
think  it,  let  us  be  good  friends  like  two  well- 
meaning  people  as  we  are,  and  let  us  be 
frank  with  each  other  to  commence  with. 
Promise  me,  then,  no  longer  to  speak  ill  of 
me  to  my  brother.” 

“ No  longer?  When,  pray,  have  I  spoken 
ill  of  vou  to  him  ?  ” 

“You  did  not  complain  of  my  imperti¬ 
nence  —  there,  this  evening  ?  ” 

“  I  said  that  I  dreaded  your  raillery,  and 
that,  if  it  continued,  I  should  go  away ;  that 
is  all.” 

“  Indeed,”  thought  the  Duke,  “  they  are 
already  on  better  terms  than  I  had  hoped.” 
He  rejoined,  “  If  you  think  of  quitting  my 
mother  on  my  account,  it  will  condemn  me 
to  go  away  from  her  myself.” 

“That  could  not  be  thought  of.  A  son 
givi^  place  to  a  stranger !  ” 

“  That  nevertheless  is  what  I  have  re- 
I  solved  to  do,  if  1  displease  you  and  if  I 
frEhten  you ;  but  remain,  and  command  me 
to  he  and  do  as  you  would  wish.  Ought  I 
never  to  see  you,  never  speak  to  you,  not 
even  salute  you  ?  ” 

“  I  exact  no  afiectation  in  any  sense  what¬ 
ever.  You  are  too  clever  and  experienced 
not  to  have  understood  that  I  am  not  skilled 
enough  in  the  artifices  of  speech  to  sustain 
any  assault  against  you.” 

“  You  are  too  modest ;  but  since  you  do 
not  wish  that  the  prescribed  forms  of  admi¬ 
ration  should  mingle  with  those  of  respect, 
and  since  the  attention,  which  it  is  so  difficult 
for  you  not  to  awaken,  alarms  and  afilicts 
you,  be  at  ease ;  I  consider  it  said  and  done : 
you  will  have  no  further  cause  of  complaint 
in  me.  I  swear  it  by  all  that  a  man  can 
hold  sacred,  —  by  my  mother !  ” 

After  having  thus  made  reparation  for  his 
fault  and  reassured  Caroline,  whose  going 
away  would  have  foiled  his  plan,  the  Duke 
began  to  spieak  to  her  of  Urbain  with  a  ver¬ 
itable  enthusiasm.  Upon  this  point  he  was 
I  so  thoroughly  sincere,  that  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  laid  aside  her  prejudices.  Her 
:  mind  became  calm  again,  and  she  hastened 
j  to  write  to  Camille  that  every  thing  was 
I  going  well,  that  the  Duke  was  much  better 
I  than  his  reputation,  and  that,  at  all  events, 

I  he  hatl  engaged  upon  his  honor  not  to  dis- 
I  turb  her. 

I  During  the  month  succeeding  that  day 
!  Caroline  saw  very  little  of  M.  de  Villemer. 

;  He  was  obliged  to  be  occupied  with  the  de- 
!  tails  of  settling  his  brother’s  debts ;  then  he 
I  absented  himself.  He  told  his  mother  that 
;  he  was  going  to  Normandy  to  see  a  certain 
:  historical  ci^e  whose  plan  was  necessary* 
I  for  his  work,  and  he  set  out  in  quite  an  o{^ 
I  posite  direction,  confiding  to  the  Duke  alone 
that  he  was  going  in  the  strictest  incognito 
to  see  his  son. 

As  for  the  Duke  himself,  he  was  very*  busy 
with  the  change  of  his  pecuniary’  position. 
He  sold  his  horses,  his  fiirniture  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  discharged  his  lackeys,  and 
came,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  to  install 
j  himself  provisionally,  for  economy’s  sake,  in 
a  suite  of  apartments  between  the  ground 
floor  and  the  first  storv  of  her  hotel,  which 
I  was  going  to  be  sold  also,  but  with  res- 
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en  ation  that  the  Marquis  should  remain  for  | 
ten  years  the  princijwil  tenant  and  that  noth-  , 
ing  should  be  changed  in  the  apartments  of  ! 
his  mother. 

Urbain  himself  had  ascended  to  the  third 
story  and  piled  up  his  books  in  a  lodging 
more  than  modest,  protesting  that  he  had 
never  been  better  off,  and  that  he  had  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Champs-Elys^’s. 
During  his  absence  the  preparations  for  the 
departure  to  the  country  were  made,  and 
Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  wrote  to  her  sister : 

“  I  am  counting  the  days  which  separate  us 
from  the  blisstul  time  when  I  can  at  last 
walk  to  my  heart’s  content,  and  breathe 
a  pure  air.  I  have  enough  of  flowers  which 
faint  and  die  upon  the  mantels ;  I  am  thirsty 
for  those  which  bloom  in  the  open  fields.” 


of  all  the  little  straggling  villages ;  indeed, 
without  a  very  complete  map  to  consult  at 
every  step,  although  I  have  been  in  this 
countiy  three  times  in  the  two  years  of 
Didier’s  life  here,  I  could  find  my  way  only 
in  a  straight  line,  a  thing  entirely  out  of  the 
question  over  a  soil  cut  up  with  deep  ravines, 
crossed  in  everj-  way  by  lofty  walls  of  lava, 
and  furrowctl  by  numerous  torrents. 

But  I  need  not  go  far  to  appreciate  the 
wild  and  striking  character  of  the  landscape. 
Nothing,  my  friend,  can  give  you  an  idea  of 
this  basin  of  Le  Puy  with  its  picturesque 
beauty,  and  1  can  think  of  no  place  more 
diflicult  to  describe.  It  is  not  Switzerland, 
it  is  less  terrible ;  it  is  not  Italy,  it  is  more 
lovely ;  it  is  central  France  with  all  its  Ve- 
suviuses  extinct  and  clothed  with  splendid 
vegetation ;  and  yet  it  is  neither  Auvergne 
nor  Limosin  with_ which  you  are  familiar. 


VII. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLE- 
MER  TO  THE  DUKE  d’AL^RIA. 

PoUGHAC,  via  Li  Pns  (Haiti- Loiu), 
Mij  lit,  ‘46. 

The  address  I  give  you  is  a  secret  which 
I  intrust  to  you,  and  which  I  am  happy 
to  intrust  to  you.  If  by  any  unforeseen 
accident  I  should  chance  to  die,  away  from 
you,  you  would  know  that  your  first  duty 
woidd  be  to  send  hither  and  see  that  the 
child  was  not  neglected  by  the  P®ople  in 
whose  charge  I  have  placed  him.  These 

Hie  do  not  know  who  I  am ;  they  know 
er  my  name  nor  my  country ;  theyare 
not  aware  even  that  the  child  is  mine.  That 
these  precautions  are  necessary,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  told  you.  M.  de  G -  elings  to 

suspicions  which  would  naturally  lead  him 
to  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  his  daughter,  — 
really  his  own,  nevertheless.  This  fear  was 
the  torture  of  their  unhappy  mother,  to 
whom  I  swore  that  the  existence  of  Didier 
should  be  concealed  until  Laura’s  fortune 
had  been  assured.  I  have  noticed  more  than 
once  the  uneasy  curiosity  with  which  my 
movements  have  been  watched.  I  cannot 
therefore  cloud  them  too  much  in  mys- 
terv. 

This  is  my  reason  for  placing  my  son  so 
far  away  from  me  and  in  a  province  where 
having  no  other  interests  of  any  kind,  I  run 
less  risk  than  I  should  elsewhere  of  being 
betrayed  through  some  accidental  meeting. 
The  people  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  give 
me  every  possible  guaranty  of  their  honesty, 
good-will,  and  discretion,  in  the  single  fact 
that  they  i^tain  from  questioning  or  watch¬ 
ing  me.  The  nurse  is  the  niece  Joseph, 
that  good  old  servant  whom  we  lost  a  year 
ago.  It  was  he  who  recommended  her  to 
me ;  but  she,  too,  is  in  complete  ignorance 
regarding  me.  She  knows  me  by  the  name 
of  “  Bemyer.”  The  woman  is  young, 
healthy,  and  good-humored,  a  simple  peasant, 
but  comJfortably  provided  for.  1  should  fear 
that,  in  making  ner  richer,  I  could  not  erad¬ 
icate  the  parsimonious  habits  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which,  I  perceive,  are  even  more  invet¬ 
erate  here  than  elsewhere ;  and  I  have  held 
merely  to  this,  that  the  poor  child,  while 
brought  up  in  the  true  conditions  of  rustic 
development,  should  not  have  to  suffer  from 
an  excess  of  these  conditions;  this  excess 
havii^  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  chil¬ 
dren  that  lack  of  sunlight  produces  upon 
plants. 

My  hosts,  for  I  am  writing  this  in  their 
house,  are  farmers,  having  charge  of  the  en¬ 
closed  grounds,  within  which,  rises,  from  a 
rocky  platform  one  of  the  rudest  of  mediae¬ 
val  fortresses,  the  cradle  of  that  family 
whose  last  representatives  played  such  an 
unhappy  part  in  the  recent  vicissitudes  of  our 
monarchy.  Their  ancestors  in  this  province 
played  no  less  sad  a  one,  and  no  less  immr- 
tant  to  an  age  when  the  feudal  system  had 
made  the  part  of  king  very  insignificant. 
It  is  not  without  interest  for  the  historical 
work  upon  which  I  am  engaged,  to  gather 
up  the  traditions  here  and  to  study  the  look 
and  character  of  the  old  manor  and  the 
surrounding  country;  so  I  have  not  abso¬ 
lutely  deceived  my  mother  in  telling  her 
that  I  was  going  to  travel  in  “  search  of  in¬ 
formation.” 

There  is  really  much  to  be  learned  here 
in  the  very  heart  of  our  beautiful  France, 
which  it  is  not  fashionable  to  visit,  and 
which  consequently  still  hides  its  shrines  of 
poetry  and  its  mines  of  science  in  inacces¬ 
sible  nooks.  Here  is  a  country  without 
roads,  without  guides,  without  any  facilities 
for  locomotion,  where  every  discovery  must 
be  conquered  at  the  price  of  danger  or 
fatigue.  The  inhabitants  know  as  little 
about  it  as  strangers.  Their  purely  rural 
lives  confine  their  ideas  of  locality  to  a  very 
limited  horizon  :  on  a  stroll,  then,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  information,  if  you  do 
not  know  the  names  and  relative  situations 


But  I  have  said  enough  to  keep  my  prom¬ 
ise  and  to  give  you  some  general  idea  of  the 
country.  My  dear  brother,  you  urged  me 
to  write  a  long  letter,  foreseeing  that,  in  my 
lonely,  sleepless  hours,  I  should  think  too 
much  about  myself,  my  sad  life,  and  my 
painful  past,  in  the  presence  of  this  child 
who  is  sleeping  yonder  wliile  I  write  1  It  is 
true  that  the  sight  of  him  reopens  many 
wounds,  and  that  it  is  doing  me  a  kindness 
to  compel  me  to  forget  myself  while  gener¬ 
alizing  my  impressions.  And  yet  1  find 
here  powerful  emotions,  too,  which  arc  not 
without  sweetness.  Shall  I  close  my  letter 
before  I  have  spoken  of  him  ?  You  see  I 
hesitate ;  I  fear  I  shall  make  you  smile. 
You  pretend  to  detest  children.  As  for  me, 
without  feeling  that  repugnance  I  used  for¬ 
merly  to  shrink  from  coming  in  contact  with 
these  little  beings,  whose  helpless  candor 
had  something  appalling  to  mjr  mind.  To¬ 
day  I  am  totally  changed  in  this  regard,  and 
even  if  you  should  laugh  at  me,  I  must  still 
open  my  heart  to  you  without  reserve.  Yes, 
yes,  my  friend,  I  must  do  it.  That  you  may 
know  me  thoroughly,  I  ought  to  conquer  my 
sensitiveness. 

Well,  then,  you  must  know  I  worship  this 
child,  and  I  see,  that  sooner  or  later,  he  will 
be  my  whole  life  and  my  whole  aim.  It  is 
not  duty  alone  that  brings  me  to  him,  it  is 
my  own  heart  that  cries  out  for  him,  when 
I  have  gone  without  seeing  him  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  He  is  comfortable  here,  he 
wants  for  nothing,  he  is  growing  strong,  he 
is  beloved.  His  adopted  parents  are  excel¬ 
lent  souls,  and,  as  to  caring  for  him  pr  .<per- 
ly,  I  can  see  that  their  hearts  are  in  the 
matter  as  well  as  their  interests.  They  live 
in  a  part  of  the  manor-house  which  yet  re¬ 
mains  standing  and  which  has  been  suitably 
restored.  They  are  neat  and  painstaking 
people  and  they  are  bringing  up  the  child 
within  these  ruins,  on  the  summit  of  the 
large  rook,  under  a  bright  sk^  and  in  a  pure 
and  bracing  atmosphere.  The  woman  has 
lived  in  Paris ;  she  has  correct  ideas  as  to 
the  amount  of  energy  and  also  of  humoring, 
that  it  takes  to  manage  a  child  more  deli¬ 
cate.  indeed,  than  her  own  children  but 
with  as  good  a  constitution ;  so  I  need  not 
feel  anxious  about  anything,  but  can  await 
the  age  when  it  will  become  necessary  to 
care  for  and  form  other  material  than  the 
body.  Well!  I  am  ill  at  ease  about  him 
just  as  soon  as  I  am  away  ftom  him.  His 
existence,  then  often  seems  like  an  anxiety 
and  a  deep  trouble  in  my  life ;  but,  when  I 
see  him  again,  all  fears  vanish  and  all  bitter¬ 
ness  is  allayed.  What  shall  I  say  ?  I  love 
him  I  I  feel  that  he  belongs  to  me  and  that 
I  belong  equally  to  him.  I  feel  that  he  is 
mine,  yes,  mine,  far  more  than  his  poor  mo¬ 
ther  ever  was ;  as  his  features  and  dispo¬ 
sition  become  more  marked,  I  seek  vainly  in 
him  for  something  which  may  recall  her  to 
me,  and  this  something  does  not  seem  to  un¬ 
fold.  Contrary  to  the  usual  law  which 
makes  boys  rather  than  girls  inherit  the 
traits  of  the  mother,  it  is  his  father  that  this 
child  will  resemble,  if  he  continues,  hence¬ 
forth,  to  develop  in  the  way  he  seems  to  be 
doing  now.  He  has  already  my  indolence  and 
the  unconquerable  timidity  of  my  earliest 
years,  whicn  my  mother  so  often  tells  me 
about,  and  my  quick,  impulsive  moments  of 
unreserved  confidence,  which  made  her,  she 
says,  forgive  me  and  love  me  in  spite  of  all. 
This  year  he  has  taken  notice  of  my  presence 
near  him.  He  was  afraid  at  first,  but  now 
he  smiles  and  tries  to  talk.  His  smile  and 
broken  words  make  me  tremble,  and  when 
he  takes  my  hand  to  walk,  a  certain  grate¬ 
ful  feeling  toward  him,  I  cannot  tell  what, 
brings  to  my  eyes  tears  which  I  conceal 
with  difficulty. 

But  this  is  enough,  I  do  not  want  to  ap¬ 
pear  too  much  of  a  child  myself :  I  have 
told  you  this  that  you  may  no  longer  won¬ 
der  why  I  refuse  to  listen  to  your  plans  for 
me.  My  friend,  you  must  never  speak  to 


me  of  love  or  marriage.  I  have  not  store  of 
happiness  enough  to  bestow  any  upon  a  be¬ 
ing  that  would  be  new  to  my  life.  My  life 
itself  is  hardly  sufficient  for  my  duties  as 
I  see  elearly  in  tlie  afleetion  I  have  for 
Didier,  for  my  mother,  and  for  you.  With 
this  thirst  for  study,  which  so  often  be¬ 
comes  a  fever  in  me,  what  time  should  I 
have  for  enlivening  the  leisure  hours  of  a 
young  woman  eager  for  happiness  and  gay- 
ety  ?  No,  no,  do  not  think  of  it,  and  if  the 
idea  of  such  isolation  is  sometimes  fearful  at 
my  age,  help  me  to  await  the  moment  when 
it  will  be  perfectly  natural.  This  will  be 
my  task  for  several  years  to  come.  Your 
affection,  as  you  know,  >vill  make  them 
seem  fewer  and  shorter.  Keep  it  for  me, 
indulgent  to  my  faults,  generous  even  to- 
wanl  my  confidence. 

P.  S.  I  presume  that  my  mother  has  left 
for  Seval  with  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix,  and 
that  you  have  accompanied  them,  if  my 
mother  is  anxious  about  me,  tell  her  vou 
have  heard  from  me  and  that  I  am  still  in 
in  Normandy. 


VIII. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  Marquis 
wrote  to  his  brother  Caroline  wrote  toner 
sister,  and  sketched,  after  her  own  manner, 
the  country  where  she  was. 


Seval,  near  Cuaubox  (Ceeusk),  May  1st,  ’45. 

At  last,  my  sister,  we  are  here,  and  it  is  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  castle  is  old  and 
small,  but  well  arran^d  for  comfort  and 
picturesque  enough.  The  park  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  laree,  not  any  too  well  kept  and  not  in 
uie  English  fashion  —  thank  Heaven  1  — 
rich  in  fine  old  trees  covered  with  ivy,  and 
in  grasses  running  wild.  The  country  is 
delightful.  We  are  still  in  Auvergne,  in 
spite  of  the  new  boundaries,  but  very  near 
to  the  old  limits  of  La  Alarchc,  and  within 
a  league  of  a  little  city  called  Chambon, 
through  which  we  passed  on  our  way  to  the 
castle.  This  little  town  is  very  well  situated. 
It  is  reached  by  a  mountain  ascent,  or  rather, 
through  a  cleft  in  a  deep  ravine,  for  moun¬ 
tain,  properly  speaking,  tliere  is  none. 
Leaving  behind  the  broad  plains  of  thin, 
moist  soil,  covered  with  small  trees  and 
large  bushes,  you  descend  into  a  long,  wind¬ 
ing  gor^e  which  in  some  places  enlarges 
into  a  vmley.  In  the  bottom  of  this  ravine, 
which  soon  divides  into  branches,  flow  rivers 
of  pure  crj  stal,  not  navigable,  and  rather 
torrents  than  rivers  although  they  only  whirl 
along,  boiling  a  little,  but  threatening  no 
danger.  As  for  myself,  having  never  known 
anything  but  our  great  plains  and  wide, 
smooth  rivers,  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to 
look  upon  all  here  as  either  hill  or  abyss ; 
but  the  Marchioness,  who  has  seen  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  laughs  at  me,  and  pretends 
that  all  ^s  is  as  insignificant  as  a  table- 
cover.  So  I  forbear  to  give  you  any  enthu¬ 
siastic  description,  lest  I  mislead  your  judg¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  Marchioness,  who  cannot  be 
accused  of  an  undue  love  of  nature,  will 
never  succeed  in  preventing  me  from  being 
delighted  with  what  I  see. 

It  is  a  country  of  grasses  and  leafage,  one 
continual  cradle  of  verdure.  The  river, 
which  descends  the  ravine,  is  called  the 
Vou6ze,  and  then,  uniting  with  the  Tarde 
at  Chambon,  it  becomes  the  Char,  which, 
again  at  the  end  of  the  first  valley  is  called 
the  Cher,  a  stream  that  every  one  knows. 
For  myself,  I  like  the  name  Char  (or  car)  ; 
it  is  excellent  for  a  stream  like  this,  which  in 
reality  rolls  along  at  about  the  pace  of  a  car¬ 
riage  well  under  way  down  a  gentle  slope, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  jolt  or  jar 
unreasonably.  The  road  also  is  straight  and 
sanded  like  a  garden  walk,  lined  too  with 
magnificent  beeches,  through  which  one  can 
see  outspread  the  natural  meadows  that  are 
just  now  one  carpet  of  flowers.  Oh  I  these 
lovely  meadows,  my  dear  Camille!  How 
little  they  resemble  our  artificial  plains 
where  you  always  see  the  same  plant  on 
ground  prepared  in  regular  beds  !  Here  you 
feel  that  you  are  walking  over  two  or  three 
layers  of  vegetation,  of  moss,  reeds,  iris,  a 
thousand  kinds  of  grasses,  some  of  them 
pretty,  and  others  prettier  still,  columbines, 
forget-me-nots,  and  I  know  not  what ! 
There  is  everything ;  and  they  all  come  of 
their  own  accord,  and  they  come  always! 
It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  over  the  ground 
once  in  every  three  or  four  years  to  expose 
the  roots  to  the  air  and  to  begin  over  again 
the  everlasting  harrowing  which  our  indo¬ 
lent  soil  seems  to  need.  And  then,  here, 
some  of  the  land  is  permitted  to  go  to  waste 
or  poorly  tilled,  or  so  it  seems ;  and  in  these 
abandoned  nooks  Nature  heartily  enjoys 
making  herself  wild  and  beautiiul.  She 
shoots  forth  at  you  great  briers  which  seem 
inexhaustible  and  thistles  that  look  like  Afri¬ 


can  plants,  they  flaunt  such  large  coarse 
loaves,  slashed  and  ragged,  to  be  sure,  but 
admirable  in  design  and  effect. 

When  we  had  crossed  the  valley,  —  I  am 
speaking  of  yesterday,  —  we  cliuilied  a  very 
rugged  and  precipitous  ascent.  Tlie  weather 
was  damp,  misty,  charming.  I  asked  leave 
to  walk,  and,  at  the  height  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  I  could  see  the  whole  of  this 
lovely  ravine  of  verdure.  The  lar-off  trees 
were  already  crowding  toward  the  brink  of 
the  water  at  my  feet,  while  from  ixiint  to 
point  in  the  distance  rustic  mills  and  sluices 
filled  the  air  with  the  muffled  eadences  of 
tlieir  sounds.  Mingled  with  all  this  were 
the  notes  of  a  bag-pipe  from  I  know  not 
where,  and  wliich  kept  repeating  a  simfjle 
but  pleasing  air,  till  I  had  heard  more  than 
enough  of  it.  A  peasant  who  was  walking 
in  front  of  me  began  to  sing  the  words,  fol¬ 
lowing  and  carrying  along  the  air,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  help  the  musician  through  witli  it. 
The  words  without  rhjTne  or  reason  seemed 
so  cufioiis  that  I  will  give  them  to  you :  — 

“  Alas  !  how  hard  are  the  rocks  ! 

I'he  sun  melts  them  not,  — 

The  sun,  nor  ytt  the  moon  ! 

The  lail  who  would  love 

Seeketh  his  pain.” 

Tliere  is  always  something  mysterious 
in  peasant  songs,  and  the  music,  as  defective 
as  the  verses,  is  also  mysterious,  often  sad 
and  inducing  revery.  For  myself,  con¬ 
demned  as  I  am  to  do  my  dreaming  at 
lightning  speed,  since  my  life  does  not  belong 
to  me,  I  was  forcibly  impressed  by  this 
couplet,  and  I  asked  myself  many  times 
why  “  the  moon,”  at  least,  did  not  melt  the 
rocks ;  did  this  mean  that,  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  the  grief  of  the  peasant  lover  is 
as  heavy  as  his  mountains  ? 

On  the  top  of  this  hill,  which  appropriate¬ 
ly  bristles  with  these  large  rocks,  so  cruelly 
hard,  —  the  Marchioness  says  they  are 
small  as  grains  of  sand,  but  then  I  never 
happened  to  see  any  such  beautiful  sand,  — 
we  entered  upon  a  road  narrower  than  the 
highway,  and,  after  walking  a  little  way 
amid  enclosures  of  wooded  grounds,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  castle, 
which  is  entirely  shaded  by  the  trees,  ami 
not  imposing  in  appearance ;  but  on  the 
other  side  it  commands  the  whole  beautiful 
ravine  that  we  had  just  passed  through. 
You  can  see  the  deep  declivity,  with  its 
rocks  and  its  bushes,  the  river  too  with  its 
trees,  its  meadows,  its  mills,  and  the  wind¬ 
ing  outlet  through  which  it  flows,  between 
banks  growing  more  and  more  narrow  and 
precipitous.  There  is  in  the  park  a  very 
pretty  spring,  which  rises  there,  to  fall  in 
spray  along  the  rocks.  The  garden  is  well 
in  bloom.  In  the  lower  court  there  is  a 
lot  of  animals  which  I  am  permitted  to 
manage.  I  have  a  delightful  room,  very 
secluded,  with  the  finest  view  of  all ;  the 
library  is  the  largest  apartment  in  the  house. 
The  drawing-room  of  the  Marchioness  in 
its  furniture  and  arrangement,  calls  to 
mind  the  one  in  Paris ;  but  it  is  larger,  not 
so  deadening  to  sound,  and  one  can  OTeathe 
in  it.  In  short  I  am  well,  I  am  content,  I 
feel  myself  reviving ;  I  rise  at  daybreak,  and 
until  the  INIarchioness  appears,  wnich,  thank 
Heaven,  is  no  earlier  here  than  in  Paris,  I 
am  going  to  belong  to  myself  in  a  most 
agreeable  fashion.  O,  how  free  I  shall 
be  to  walk,  and  write  to  you,  and  think  of 
you  1  Alas !  if  I  only  had  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  here,  Lili  or  Charley,  what  delightful 
and  instructive  walks  we  could  take  to¬ 
gether  I  But  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  fall  in  love 
with  all  the  handsome  darlings  that  I  meet, 
for  it  does  not  last.  A  moment  after  I  com¬ 
pare  them  with  yours,  and  I  feel  that  yours 
will  have  no  serious  rivals  in  my  affections, 
and  in  the  midst  of  my  rejoicing  at  being  in 
the  country,  comes  the  {nought  that  1  am 
further  from  you  than  I  was  before  1  —  and 
when  shall  I  see  you  again  ? 

“  Alas  1  how  hard  are  the  rocks  1  ”  But 
it ’s  of  no  use  to  struggle  against  all  of  those 
which  cumber  the  lives  of  poor  people  like 
us.  I  must  do  my  duty  and  beeome  attached 
to  the  Marchioness.  Loving  her  is  not 
difficult.  Every  day  she  is  more  kind  to 
me ;  she  is  really  almost  like  a  mother  to 
me,  and  her  fancy  for  petting  and  spoiling 
me  makes  me  forget  my  real  position.  We 
expected  to  find  {he  Marquis  on  our  arrival, 
since  he  promised  to  meet  his  mother  here. 
It  cannot  be  long  before  he  comes.  As  for 
the  Duke,  he  will  be  here,  I  think,  next 
week.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  be  as  civil 
to  me  in  the  country  as  he  has  been  lately 
in  Paris,  and  not  oblige  me  to  show  my 
temper. 


The  one  single  individual  who  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  Winneb.igo  County,  Iowa, 
at  the  late  election,  was  totAlly  blind.  He  de¬ 
clared,  however,  that  he  saw  his  way  clear. 
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rpilE  griefs  that  fall  to  every  share, 

J.  The  heavier  sorrows  that  life  brings, 
The  heart  can  nerve  itself  to  l)ear  — 
Great  sorrows  are  half  holy  things. 

But  for  the  ills  each  hour  must  make, 
The  cares  with  every  day  renewed, 

It  seems  scarce  worth  the  while  to  take 
Such  little  things  with  fortitude. 

And  he  before  whose  wakened  might 
The  strongest  enemies  must  fall. 

Is  overcome  Dy  foes  so  slight. 

He  scorns  to  hold  them  foes  at  all. 


THE  LIEUTENANT’S  LESSON. 

SOME  five  years  ago  I  was  a  lieutenant 
in  a  marching  regiment,  and  quartered 
in  a  large  garrison-town  in  England.  My 
duties  consisted  of  the  usual  round  of  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  parades,  visiting  the  men’s 
dinners  and  teas,  and  other  regular  work. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  had  occasionally  to 
mount  guard,  and  to  pass  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  sort  of  half-imprisonment. 

It  is  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  service 
that  when  officers  or  men  are  on  guard  they 
should  always  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
“  fall  in  ”  on  parade  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
If  you  feel  very  sleepy,  and  desire  rest,  you 
must  take  it  whilst  you  are  buttoned  up  to 
the  throat,  and  strapped  down  at  the  heels ; 
a  lounge  in  an  arm-chair,  or  probably  a  lit¬ 
tle  honzontal  refreshment  upon  a  sofa,  are 
the  extent  of  rest  which  an  officer  on  guard 
is  supposed  to  indulge  in. 

Among  my  brother-subalterns  in  garrison, 
it  was  our  usual  practice  to  infringe  upon 
this  strict  letter  of  the  law ;  and  when  the 
j>rincipal  part  of  our  duty  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  we  used  to  indulge  ourselves  by  di¬ 
vesting  our  limbs  of  their  armor,  and  seek¬ 
ing  refreshment  between  the  sheets  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  camp-bed  that  was  placed  in  the  inner 
guard-room. 

It  was  part  of  the  duties  of  an  officer  on 
guard  to  visit  all  the  sentries  during  the 
night,  the  time  for  visiting  them  being  usu¬ 
ally  an  hour  or  so  after  the  field-officer  had 
visited  the  guard,  —  the  field-officer  being  a 
colonel  or  major  who  was  on  duty  for  the 
day,  and  who  came  once  by  day  and  once 
by  night  to  visit  the  guards,  and  to  see  that 
all  was  as  it  should  be.  There  was  no  ex¬ 
act  limit  to  the  number  of  times  that  this 
field-oflicer  might  visit  the  guards,  but  it  was 
the  usual  thin",  and  had  become  almost  a 
custom,  for  him  to  come  once  by  day  and 
once  by  night,  so  that  after  the  last  visit  the 
subaltern  usually  waited  an  hour  or  so, 
walked  round  the  limits  of  his  post,  visited 
all  his  sentries,  and  then  turned  into  bed. 

It  was  on  a  bitter  cold  morning  in  Jan¬ 
uary  that  my  tmm  for  guard  came  on.  I 
marched  my  men  to  their  post,  relieved  the 
old  guard,  and  then,  having  gone  through  the 
regular  duty  and  dined,  endeavored  to  pass 
the  time  until  the  field-officer  had  visited 
me.  'The  previous  evening  I  had  been  at  a 
ball  in  the  town,  and  in  consequence  was 
very  tired  and  sleepy,  and  looked  with  con¬ 
siderable  longing  to  the  period  when  I  could 
refresh  myself  by  unrobing  and  enjoying  a 
good  snooze. 

At  length  I  heard  the  welcome  challenge : 
“  Who  comes  there  ?  ”  which  was  answered 
by  the  response,  “  Rounds  !  ”  “  What 

rounds  ?  ”  “  Grand  rounds  1  ”  and  “  Guard 
turn  out!”  was  a  signal  which  I  willing¬ 
ly  obeyed,  for  I  knew  that  in  about  one  hour 
afterwards  I  should  be  in  the  arms  of  the  god 
of  sleep. 

Slipping  on  my  cloak  and  cap,  and  grasp¬ 
ing  my  sword,  I  placed  myself  in  front  of 
the  guard,  and  received  the  field-officer,  who 
briefly  asked  me  if  all  was  correct,  directed 
me  to  dismiss  my  guard,  and  rode  off  without 
saying  “  Good-night,”  —  a  proceeding  that 
I  thought  rather  formal.  Giving  directions 
to  the  servant  to  call  me  in  an  hour,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  sentries,  I  threw  my¬ 
self  into  mv  arm-chair,  and  tried  to  rcM 
a  novel.  The  time  passed  very  quickly,  as 
1  had  a  nap  or  two,  and  the  sergeant  soon 
appeared  with  a  lantern  to  conduct  me  round 
the  sentries. 

It  was  a  terrible  night,  the  wind  blowing 
hard,  whilst  the  snow  and  sleet  were  driving 
along  before  it.  The  thermometer  was  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  below  freezing,  and  I  felt  that 
I  deserved  much  from  my  country  for  per¬ 
forming  so  conscientiously  my  arduous  du¬ 
ties;  The  sentries  wwe  very  much  scat¬ 
tered,  and  I  had  to  walk  nearly  two  miles  to 
visit  them  all.  I  accomplished  my  task, 
however,  and  returned  to  the  guard-room, 
where  I  treated  myself  to  a  stiff  glass  of 
grog)  and  throwing  off  my  regimentals,  I 


jumped  into  bed,  feeling  that  I  really  de¬ 
served  the  luxury. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  fast  asleep,  not 
even  dreaming  of  any  of  my  fair  partners 
of  the  ball,  hut  sound  asleep.  Suddenly  I 
became  conscious  of  a  great  noise,  which 
sounded  like  a  drum  being  beaten.  At  first 
I  did  not  realize  my  position,  and  could  not 
remember  where  I  was,  but  at  last  it  flashed 
across  me  that  I  was  on  guard,  and  that 
something  was  the  matter.  Jumping  out  of 
bed,  I  cafied  to  know  who  was  there. 

The  screeant  answered  in  a  great  hurry, 
saying,  “  Sir,  the  field-officer  of  the  day  is 
coming,  and  the  guard  is  turning  out.” 

I  rushed  to  my  boots,  pulled  them  on  over 
my  unstockinged  feet ;  thrust  my  sword-arm 
into  my  large  regimental  cloak,  which  I 
pulled  over  me ;  jammed  my  forage-cap  on 
my  head,  and  grasping  my  sword,  looked  to 
the  outwaixi  ^server  as  though  “  fit  for 
parade.” 

I  was  just  in  time  to  receive  the  field-offi¬ 
cer,  who  again  asked  me  if  my  guard  was 
correct.  I  answered,  rather  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  and  said,  “Yes,  sir,  all  correct.” 
I  could  not  imagine  why  my  guard  should 
be  visited  twice,  as  such  a  proceeding  was 
veiy  unusual,  and  perhaps  my  tone  seemed 
to  imply  that  I  was  surprised.  Whether  it 
was  that,  or  whether  a  treacherous  gust  of 
wind  removed  the  folds  of  my  cloak,  and 
exhibited  the  slightest  taste  in  life  of  the 
end  of  my  night-shirt,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
field-officer,  instead  of  riding  off  when  he 
received  my  answer,  turned  his  horse’s  head 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  said,  “  Now, 
sir,  I  want  you  to  accompany  me  round  the 
sentries.” 

Had  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  regions  below,  I  should 
scarce  have  been  more  horror-struck,  for 
already  I  had  found  the  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture  lietween  a  warm  bed  in  a  warm  room 
and  the  outside  air ;  and  to  walk  two  miles 
on  a  windy,  frosty  night,  with  no  raiment 
besides  boots,  night-shirt,  and  cloak,  was 
really  suffering  for  one’s  country,  and  no 
mistake.  I  dared  not  show  the  slightest 
hesitation,  however,  for  fear  the  state  of  my 
attire  might  be  suspected,  though  I  would 
have  given  a  week’s  pay  to  have  escaped  for 
only  five  minutes.  A  non-commissioned 
officer  was  ready  with  a  lantern,  and  we 
started  on  our  tour  of  inspection. 

The  field-officer  asked  several  questions 
connected  with  the  position  and  duties  of 
the  sentries,  to  which  I  gave  answers  as  well 
as  the  chattering  of  my  teeth  would  permit 
me.  The  most  nervous  work,  however,  was 
passing  the  gas-lamps,  which  were  placed  at 
intervals  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards. 
The  wind  was  blowing  so  fresh  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  hold  my  cloak  around 
me,  and  conceal  the  absence  of  my  under¬ 
garments.  Ever}'  now  and  then  an  extra 
gust  of  wind  would  come  round  a  corner, 
and  quite  defeat  all  the  precautions  which  1 
had  adopted  to  encounter  the  steady  gale. 
I  managed  to  dodge  in  the  shade  as  much 
as  possible,  and  more  than  once  ran  the  risk 
of  being  kicked  by  the  field-officer’s  horse, 
as  1  slunk  behind  him  when  the  gas-light 
might  have  revealed  too  much. 

It  was  terribly  cold,  to  be  sure,  the  wind 
and  snow  almost  numbing  my  limbs.  I 
had  a  kind  of  faint  hope  that  the  field-officer 
might  think  that  I  belonged  to  a  Highland 
regiment,  and  if  he  did  observe  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  my  attire,  might  believe  that  the  kilt 
would  explain  it.  Istruggled  and  shivered 
on,  knoiving  that  all  things  must  have  an 
end,  and  that  my  “  rounds”  must  come  to  an 
end  before  long.  But  I  feared  that  I  should 
not  again  get  warm  during  the  night. 

We  had  nearly  completed  our  tour,  and 
were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
guard-room,  when  we  passed  the  field-offi¬ 
cer’s  quarters.  I  fondly  hoped  that  he  would 
not  pass  them,  and  that  he  would  dismiss 
me  at  the  door,  but  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  see  a  blaze  of  light  come  frem  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  to  hear  tne  sound  of  music.  It 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  “  hop  ”  going 
on  inside,  and  I  already  began  to  tremble, 
from  a  sort  of  instinct'that  even  worse  mis¬ 
fortunes  were  yet  to  attend  me. 

My  premonitions  were  true,  for  upon 
reacUng  his  door,  my  persecutor,  in  quite  a 
cheerful  tone,  said,  “  Well,  we  ’ve  had  a  cold 
tour ;  you  must  now  come  in,  and  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  perhaps  a  waltz  will  warm 
you.” 

“  I ’m  really  much  obliged,”  I  hastily  an¬ 
swered,  “  but  I  should  not  like  to  leave  my 
guard.” 

“Nonsense,  nonsense,  man;  the  guard 
will  he  all  right ;  you  must  come  in.”  This 
“  must  ”  he  said  in  quite  a  determined  tone. 

I  felt  desperate,  and  again  declared  that 
I  thought  I  should  l»e  wrong  to  leave  my 
guard; 


“  I  ’ll  take  the  responsibility,”  said  the  de-  ' 
mon ;  “  so  come  along  ” ;  saying  which,  he 
grasped  my  arm,  anil  almost  dragged  me  in¬ 
to  the  jKjrcli  of  his  quarters.  i 

W'hen  we  entered  the  house,  and  were  ' 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  hall-lamps,  I  fan-  ; 
cied  I  saw  a  slight  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the 
officer,  and  I  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
really  knew  of  my  predicament  and  wished 
to  have  his  joke.  He,  however,  gave  no 
other  intimations  that  I  saw,  but  quickly 
took  off  his  cloak,  and  said  that  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  do  the  same.  Seeing  me  hesitate,  he 
said,  “  Come,  look  alive ;  off  with  it.’  ’ 

Further  remonstrance,  I  found,  would  be 
useless,  so  that  there  was  no  help  for  me  hut 
a  full  confession.  Summoning  my  courage, 
and  fearing  to  hesitate,  1  blurted  out,  “  Col¬ 
onel,  I ’ve  no  trousers  on.” 

“  The  deuce  you  have  n’t  !  ”  he  said. 

“  Well,  you ’d  better  go  and  put  them  on, 
and  then  come  here  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
have  a  glass  of  something  warm.” 

I  rushed  out  of  his  quarters,  half  deter- 
minea  not  to  return.  I  was  fully  awake  now, 
and  shivered  like  a  half-drowned  dog ;  but 
no  sooner  had  I  dressed  myself  than  the 
colonel’s  servant  came  over  to  say  that  a 
quadrille  was  waiting  for  me. 

I  determined  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter,  and  entered  the  drawing-room,  where 
a  party  of  about  fifty  had  assembled.  It  was 
evident  by  the  titters  of  the  young  ladies, 
the  grins  of  the  men,  and  the  subdued  smiles 
of  the  dowagers,  that  my  story  was  known. 

The  colonel  had  told  it  as  a  good  joke  to 
the  major,  who  had  whispered  it  to  his  wife ; 
she  had  breathed  it  into  the  ear  of  two 
of  her  friends,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
every  person  in  the  room  knew  that  a  young 
subaltern  had  unwillingly  gone  his  rounds 
in  his  night-shirt. 

As  long  as  I  stayed  in  that  garrison  I  was 
a  standing  joke.  When  the  girls  saw  me  they 
always  looked  away  and  smiled,  and  it 
seemed  as  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  a  se¬ 
rious  answer  from  any  of  them  as  for  a  clown 
to  preach  a  sermon.  They  even  seemed 
afraid  to  dance  with  me,  fearing,  as  I  after¬ 
wards  heard,  to  look  at  my  legs,  lest  I  might 
be  deficient  in  some  article  of  raiment.  I 
soon  exchanged  and  went  into  another  regi¬ 
ment  ;  and  years  afterwards  heard  my  own 
adventure  related  in  a  crowded  room,  all 
the  details  of  the  story  being  true  except  the 
name  of  the  performer,  —  my  misfortune 
having  been  attributed  to  an  unfortunate 
fellow  who  died  in  India. 

I  never  went  to  bed  on  guard  after  that 
night.  _ 

THE  WOUNDED  AT  VERSAILLES. 

\ VERSAILLES  at  this  moment  presents  a 
most  curious  aspect.  Tlie  Palace,  the 
scene  of  many  a  frolic,  and  also  many  a  trage¬ 
dy,  so  long  the  abode  of  that  type  of  gayety  and 
luxury  for  which  the  old  French  Court  was 
renowned,  is  now  turned  into  a  hospital, 
and  where  the  Jieur-de-lis,  the  tricolor,  and  i 
the  Napoleonic  eagle  have  successively- 
waved  and  fallen,  the  Red  Cross  Ambu¬ 
lance  flag  is  now  hoisted.  The  grounds 
also,  designed  by  Le  Notre  himself,  are  full 
of  convalescent  and  slightly  wounded  sol¬ 
diers,  who  wander  in  and  out  of  those  trim 
alleys,  and  wonder  at  the  taste  and  genius 
so  lavishly  and  universally  displ;wed. 

The  fountains,  on  which  Louis  AlV.  spent 
so  much  life  and  money,  and  which  (except¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  those  at  Sydenliam)  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  he  the  finest  in  the  world, 
are  naturally  the  chief  attraction.  A  few 
days  after  IGng  William’s  arrival  they  were 
all  set  in  motion.  Here,  where  good-natured 
King  William  and  his  brave  son  stood  and 
admired  the  feathery  columns  of  these  mag¬ 
nificent  fountains,  their  faithful  followers 
are  enjoying  a  well-earned  hour  of  repose. 
Indeed,  the  “  Frog  Fountain”  is  a  favorite 
resort,  and  numbers  of  wounded  daily  con¬ 
gregate  there  to  talk  over  past  and  present 
events,  and  to  speculate  on  the  future  plans 
of  their  leaders,  and  how  near  the  welcome 
hour  of  return  may  be.  Numerous  French 
wounded  are  also  domiciled  here,  and  many 
are  the  little  courtesies  interchanged  b^ 
tween  the  two  nations,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  interested  and  intent  expression  of  the 
worthy  Teuton  while  trying  to  understand 
the  rapid  French,  or  perhaps  the  broken 
German,  of  the  two  Zouaves. 


How  Lieutenant  de  Valcourt  es¬ 
caped  FROM  Mf.tz.  —  An  “  English  Sur¬ 
geon  ”  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
disguise  in  which  Lieutenant  de  Valcourt 
escaped  firom  Metz.  He  met  the  lieutenant 
in  the  railway  train  at  Frouard,  the  junction 
between  Chalons  and  the  Metz-Strasbourg 
railways.  He  said  he  was  an  American 


journalist,  and  bad  escaped  from  Metz.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  begged  the  surgeon,  whose  pa¬ 
pers  were  all  right,  to  accompany  him  to 
Switzerland,  as  his  life  was  in  danger  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  no  papers,  of  his  own. 
At  Basle  the  “American”  ininped  out  of 
the  carriage,  saying,  “  I  am  free,  I  am  fi«e ; 
thanks,  thanks  a  thousand  times.  Will 
yon  take  a  turn  with  me  on  the  platform  ?  ” 
He  then  said,  “  Allow  me  to  present  myself 
to  you  in  my  true  colors ;  I  am  the  Count  de 
Valcourt,  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  and 
on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Bazaine.”  Could 
this  be  a  Frenchman,  with  bis  flaxen  hair, 
beard,  and  whiskers ;  his  mild,  light  brown 
eyes ;  his  soft,  almost  girlish  complexion ; 
his  perfect  command  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage?  He  saw  the  look.  “You  don’t 
believe  me?  ”  forthwith  he  brought  out  two 
false  teeth,  made  in  Metz  for  the  occasion, 
a  little  rolled-up  piece  of  tissue-paper,  which, 
when  opened,  was  as  large  as  the  palm  of 
one’s  hand :  “  A  despatch  from  Marshal 
Bazaine  to  the  Army  at  Toims.”  I  said,  “Is 
this  your  word  of  honor  ?  ”  “  It  is,”  was 
his  retort ;  “  and  to  prove  it  is  not  against 
Prussian  interests  here  are  its  contents: 

‘  I  must  give  up  Metz  in  a  day  or  two ;  make 
peace  as  soon  as  you  can.  —  Baz.vine, 
Marechal,’  ”  &c. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  An  insurance  company  has  been 
formed  at  Lille  to  insure  property  against 
the  damage  resulting  from  bombardment. 

—  The  old  lie  of  the  Venr/eur,  exploded 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  being 
pressed  again  into  service.  An  appeal  of 
“The  Captain  of  the  Avengers  of  Death” 
from  Amiens  reaches  the  sublime.  The  cap¬ 
tain,  &c.  says  :  “  Remember  the  soldiers 
of  the  Vengeur.  They  all  died  in  crying 
“  Vive  la  Republique !  ”  He  also  says  : 
“Look  up  to  Heaven.  All  the  sparkling 
stars  there  represent  the  souls  of  our  valiant 
soldiers  crying  for  vengeance.” 

—  The  well-known  saying  of  Mdme.  de 
Stael,  which  gave  to  England  the  empire  of 
the  sea,  to  France  that  of  the  land,  and  to 
Germany  that  of  the  air,  seems  to  the  Daily- 
News  to  require  revision.  The  first  clause 
of  the  triad  remains  true,  and,  we  hope,  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  have  exchanged  parts.  Germany  has 
now  the  sovereignty  of  the  land.  France, 
in  its  government  by  balloon,  and  also,  per¬ 
haps,  in  its  windy  proclamations,  may  be 
said  to  exercise  that  of  the  air. 

—  A  striking  tribute  to  American  inge¬ 
nuity  has  recently  been  shown  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  piano-forte  house  of  Cramer  and  Co. 
in  Lond-'n.  Well  knowing  that  the  English 
musici  ns  have  given  the  unqualified  pref- 
creuce  »<»  Smith’s  American  organs  over  any 
ra:;<l  ■  England,  the  Messrs.  Cramer  now 
.m:;  lunce  that  they  have  made  an  exact 
imitation  of  tliese  celebrated  instruments, 
and  base  their  claims  to  public  patronage 
upon  the  fact  that  their  production  etjuals 
in  tone  and  mechanism  the  Boston  original. 
People  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  look¬ 
ing  to  the  Old  W orld  as  a  source  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  musical  art  will  be  interested  to 
know  how  the  masterpieees  of  Ameriean 
workmanship  are  regarded  abroad. 

—  A  reeent  number  of  the  German  Zeit- 
schrifi  fur  bildende  Kunst  (Gazette  of  the 
Arts  of  Design)  has  an  article  on  “  The 
Latest  Achievements  of  Color-Printing,” 
from  which  we  extract  a  paragraph,  cor¬ 
dially  and  with  just  discrimination  com- 
menffing  some  chromos  produced  by  Messrs. 
L.  Prang  and  Co. 

“  The  most  important  establishment  of  this 
kind  (in  America),  artistically  speaking,  is  that 
of  L.  Prang  and  Co.,  in  Boston ;  and  two 
marines,  lately  exeent^  there,  must  without 
gainsay  be  reckoned  amongst  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  yet  brought  forth  within  the  domain  of 
chromo-lithography.  The  dark,  heavy  atmos¬ 
phere,  threatening  a  thunder-storm,  the  tempest- 
tossed  sea,  which  seems  about  to  engulf  a  vessel 
just  on  the  point  of  stranding,  and  not  less  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  who  are  hastening 
to  launch  the  lifeboat,  are  represented  with  such 
eminent  artistic  and  technical  perfection,  the 
marks  of  the  brush  and  the  lines  of  the  canvas 
are  so  dexterously  imitated,  that  this  plate,  if 
framed  in  gold,  makes  the  unmistakable  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  original  painting,  and  a  very  good  one 
at  that.  Other  chromos  issued  by  this  house, 
after  Bricher,  Johnson,  and  Lemmens,  were 
referred  to,  and  estimated  according  to  their 
value,  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal.” 

The  chromos  alluded  to  are  “  Launching 
the  Lifeboat,”  after  E.  Moran ;  “  Sunset  on 
the  Coast,”  after M.  F.  H.  De  Haas ;  “Early 
Autumn,”  after  A.  T.  Bricher ;  “  The  Bare¬ 
foot  Boy,”  after  Ea.stman  Johnson ;  and 
“  lie  Poultry  Yard,”  after  Lemmens. 
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WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  ROUND  THE  FOUNTAIN  AT  VERSAILLES.  (See  Page  803.) 


lI.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  AND 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 

“AT  the  Conrt  at  Balmoral,  the  24th  day  of 
A.  October,  1870,  present  the  Queen’s  Most 
Excellent  Majesty  in  Council.  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  was  this  day  pleased  to  declare  her  con¬ 
sent  to  a  contract  of  matrimony  between  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  Caroline 
Alberta  and  John  (^rge  Edward  Henry  Doug¬ 
las  Sutherland  Campbell  (commonlr  called  the 
Marquess  of  Lome),  which  consent  her  M^esty 
lias  uso  caused  to  be  signified  under  the  ureat 
SetL”  • 


Tliis  is  what  we  read  in  the  Gazette,  and 
loyalty  at  once  impels  us  to  execute  a  vocal 
fnntaxia  upon  Mendelssohn’s  “  Wedding 
March.”  And  then  we  fail  into  speculation 
I  upon  the  question,  which,  we  n^ke  bold  to 
^  wager  an  unlimited  quantity  of  gloves,  is  at 
the  present  moment  occupying  the  attention 
I  of  all  unmarried  damsels  of  nubile  age 
■  throughout  Great  Britain,  namely,  “How 
did  he  propose  ?  ”  How  do  people  propose 
j  in  real  Ufe  ?  We  all  know  how  they  manage 
I  it  in  novels,  from  the  moment  when  the  hero 


i  begins  by  calling  the  heroine,  for  the 
I  first  time  in  his  life,  by  her  Christiau  name, 
!  until  she  sinks  into  his  arms,  and,  laying 
I  her  head  upoq  his  bosom,  faintly  murmurs 
I  something  intended  to  express  an  affirma- 
I  tive.  Yes ;  we  all  know  how  this  business  is 
managed  in  fiction ;  but  can  any  lady  or 
gentleman  aflSrm  that  they  ever  succeeded 
in  getting  from  her  or  his  bosom  fiiend  an 
exact  and  fiuthful  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  operation  known  as  “  popping  the 
question”  was  performed  or  undergone? 


Nay,  more ;  can  any  gentleman  who  has 
been  a  principal  in  such  a  transaction  fully 
recall  all  that  took  place  on  the  momentous 
occasion  when  he  proposed  to  his  adored 
one?  or  any  lady  accurately  analyze  the 
feelings  which  overpowered  her  wlien  she 
did  or  did  not  murmur  “  Yes  ”  ?  We  fancy, 
indeed,  that  the  feelings  on  such  an  occasion 
must  resemble  in  their  chaotic  confusion 
those  of  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Cambriu  at 
the  moment  of  the  wreck.  Well,  we  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  inquiries  from  oa| 
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entire  circle  of  ieiuininc  acquainUnces  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Marquess 
dei'lared  his  love ;  but,  alas !  the  Boy  Jones 
no  longer  haunts  the  Royal  preeincts,  and 
we  remain  unable  to  satisfy  these  interroga¬ 
tions.  Was  it  at  a  ball,  after  supner,  under 
the  influence  of  the  palatial  Moet  and 
Chandon  ?  Or  did  the  futur«‘  bridegroom, 
in  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  plump  down  upon 
his  bare  knees  on  a  tuft  of  heather  amongst 
the  braes  of  Balmoral  ?  Or  did  the  event 
take  place  in  the  supposed  orthodox  fashion, 
in  the  back  drawing-room,  during  a  morning 
call,  and  did  the  inevitable  footman  —  one 
of  those  glorious  creatures  in  the  Royal 
plush  —  enter  just  at  the  eritieal  moment, 
anil,  overcome  by  emotion,  let  fell  the  coal¬ 
scuttle?  If  so,  that  footman’s  memoirs 
would  be  worth  their  weight  in  Bank 
paper. 

Perhaps,  after  all.  Royal  affaires  de  coeur 
are  managed  sui  generis.  As  the  Roman 
lady,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  the 

Iiresencc  of  her  male  attendant,  defended 
lerself  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  a 
man,  but  a  slave,  so  Royalty  may  be  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  surrounded  by  others  that 
the  Marquess  may  have  had  to  declare  his 
passion,  according  to  rule,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Or  the  affair 
may  have  been  managed  by  proxy,  the 
bridegroom  elect  despatching  his  respected 
parent  to  act  as  a  mediator  with  the  powers 
that  be ;  in  which  case  we  can  imagine  the 
Duke,  on  being  ushered  into  his  Sovereign’s 
presence,  commencing  the  well-known  Ijii- 
cal  monologue,  “  Argyle  is  my  name,”  &c. 
Well,  a  proposal,  under  any  circumstances, 
is  sufSciently  formidable  ;  but  to  affront 
one’s  destiny  -in  the  shape  of  a  Princess  of 
the  blood  Royal  shows  no  common  courage : 
therefore,  let  us  re-echo  the  sentiments  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Dryden,  — 

“  None  but  Uie  brave  deserve  the  fair.” 

After  the  warlike  heroes  whom  it  has  been 
our  fate  and  duty  to  discourse  of  of  late,  it 
is  quite  a  relief  to  contemplate  the  interest¬ 
ing  couple  now  before  us.  The  Princess  is 
best  known  to  us  as  a  sculptress  of  some 
]>romi8e,  and  has  chiselled,  amongst  other 
works  of  art,  an  excellent  bust  of  the  Queen, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope,  however,  that  her  dowry  will 
not  be  cniselled  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
nation.  As  to  the  heir  of  Maccallum  More, 
we  only  know  him  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  feet  of  his  membership 
having  been  brought  forward  in  rather  a 
disagreeable  manner  by  the  assertion  of  the 
Times,  that  as  the  Queen’s  son-in-law  he 
can  have  no  bu-iness  there,  and  must  be  con¬ 
sequently  provided  for  in  the  Upper  House. 
We  think  he  really  has  some  business  there ; 
and  if  the  humbug  of  precedent  could  only 
be  satisfactorily  e.xploded,  his  retaining  his 
seat  would  be  an  excellent  way  of  bringing 
the  Sovereign  ?.nd  the  nation  into  closer 
contact  His  personal  appearance  is  con¬ 
siderably  changed  from  that  of  the  “  dear, 
white,  fat,  fair  little  fellow  ”  immortalized 
by  his  motheivin-law  that  is  to  be,  in  her 
“  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands.” 

By  the  way,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the 
last  occasion  on  wliich  a  princess  of  England 
married  one  of  her  fatner’s  subjects  was 
when  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henrj-  VH. 
and  the  girl-widow  of  Louis  XH.  of  France, 
made  a  runaway  match  of  it  with  handsome 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufiblk.  The 
erring  couple  were,  however,  speedily  for¬ 
given  by  the  bride’s  brother,  then  on  the 
throne ;  and,  at  a  grand  tournament  held  to 
celebrate  this  reconciliation,  the  Duke  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  charger’s  housings  half  cloth 
of  gold  and  half  clotb  of  frieze,  embroidered 
with  the  following  motto :  — 

”  Cloth  of  (Hew,  be  not  too  bold. 

Though  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  gold  ; 

Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  despiie. 

Though  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  frieze.” 

which,  apropos  of  the  present  union,  might 
be  rendered  as,  — 

“  Lord  of  Lome,  be  not  elate. 

Though  a  priocew  be  thy  mate  ; 

Princeaa.  do  not  look  in  scorn. 

Though ’t  ii  thine  to  be  IbrLom.” 


The  Grand  Opera  of  Paris  is  turned  into 
an  observatorj'  and  a  military  store ;  the 
Thdatre  Fran<,'ais  is  a  hospital,  and  so  also 
are  the  Italian  Opera-house  and  the  Vari- 
dtes ;  the  Gaitd  is  devoted  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clothes ;  the  Circus  named  after  the 
Empress  is  bu^'  with  the  preparation  of 
cartridges ;  the  Palaces  —  the  Luxembourg, 
the  Elysdes,  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Palais  de  I’Industrie,  the  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice —  are  all  hospitals,  with  the  red-cross 
flag  flying  over  them  side  by  side  witli  the 
tricolor,  and  the  vast  workshops  of  the 
railways  are  turned  into  foundries  for  can¬ 
non. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


SLEEP. —  A  SONNET. 

When  onr  first  father  in  his  Eden  bowers 
Felt  a  delicious  languor  o'er  him  creep. 

Wherein  was  bom  Death’s  elder  brother.  Sleep, 
And  Sleep's  wild  children.  Dreams;  and  where  his 
powers 

Renewed  their  life  in  the  fresh  daydawn  hours. 

He  wondered !  And  he  felt  strange  pulses  leap, 
To  see  beside  him  Eve  in  slumber  deep,  — 

And  fancied  her  a  dream  amid  the  flowers ! 

Sleep  fell  on  Adam,  and  it  gave  him  Eve ; 

A  wife  his  joys  and  sorrows  to  partake ! 

No  greater  blessing  man  can  e'er  receive. 

But  fallen  now,  alas !  can  never  make 
Sleep  bless  him  so!  no  wife  can  he  achieve 
Unless  he ’s  pretty  sharp  and  wide  awake! 


SYMPATHY. 

'T  IS  night;  the  waves  run  mountains  high. 
And  drench  the  toiling  crew ; 

I  think  of  home,  I  heave  a  sigh, 

The  vessel,  —  she  heaves  to  ! 


Kitchen  Dresseks. —  Fine  Cooks. 


An  illiterate  man  is  derided  for  that  which  in 
the  man  of  education  wins  applause,  —  making  his 
mark. 

We  hear  from  New  Zealand  that  the  Han  Hnus 
have  risen.  We  are  not  surprised,  as  their  very 
name  would  seem  to  denote  that  they  are  risible 
people.  _ 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  prefaced  a  new  edition  of  his 
novels  with  an  Apwogia.  describing  the  origin, 
aims,  and  meanings  of  these  novels.  It  bids  fair  to 
be  his  most  popular  fiction. 


Another  Ballooning  Statesman  reports,  from 
the  French  capital:  — 

”  Oeneral  Harmony  is  Cemented  by  the  life  shared  in 
common  by  all.” 

If  this  cement  is  only  plaster  of  Paris,  wo  fear 
for  it.  But  General  Harmony  is  the  best  officer 
Paris  could  have  just  now.  Much  better  than 
General  Melody,  singing  the  Marteillaite,  and  do¬ 
ing  nothing  else. 

Not  Bad  for  the  Old  Lady.  —  The  follow¬ 
ing  story  is  told  of  how  a  susceptible  youth  from 
the  East  was  saved  from  the  toils  of  a  scheming 
enchantress.  He  was  travelling  over  one  of  the 
railroads  in  America,  when  there  entered  the  car 
an  elderly  lady,  then  the  matron  of  the  Indiana 
State  Prison,  at  Jeffersonville,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  a  beautiful  as  well  as  accomplished,  but 
very  mischievous  young  lady  of  eighteen.  The 
young  man  immediately  ”  took  a  shine  to  her,”  and 
after  much  managing  obtained  a  seat  by  her  side, 
and  endeavored  to  lead  her  into  conversation. 
This  she,  in  her  vivacity  and  roguishness,  was  not 
at  all  loath  to  accept,  and  the  youngster  was  fairly 
intoxicated  with  her  brilliant  repartee  and  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  her  low,  sweet  voice,  “  that  excellent  thing 
in  woman.”  After  this  had  gone  on  as  long  as  the 
old  lady  thought  proper,  she  took  a  seat  beside  the 
young  Adonis,  and  said,  “  Young  man,  you  are  a 
total  stranger  tome:  but  it  is  my  duty  to  warn 
you  of  impending  evil.  That  young  l^y  is  just 
out  of  the  State  prison."  The  young  man  wilted. 


Burnett's  Kalliston  for  the  Toilet.  — 

JThe  Proprietors  are  permUteil  to  cqpj  tiie  following 
etier,  written  by  a  lady  from  Henna.]  —  ”  As  old 
travellers  we  bear  the  annoyances  and  privations 
incident  to  ionmeyiug,  with  composure;  but  I 
have  suffered,  —  more  from  the  exhaustion  of  my 
supply  of  Kalliston  than  from  any  other  cause. 
If  any  good  friend  should  be  coming  out  here,  do, 
pray,  send  me  enough  to  last  until  I  get  home 
again.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  relief  and 
comfort  it  brings  when  one  is  suffering  from  ex¬ 
posure.  I  have  tried  other  *  appliances,’  but  have 
found  nothing  that  will  compare  with  it  for  efficacy 
or,  agreeableness.” 

Prepared  by  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally. 


LEE  &  SHEE^RE 

PUBLISH  THIS  -VrEEK. 

1.  NATURE’S  ARISTOCRACY  I  or,  Battles 
and  Wounds  in  Time  of  Peace.  By  Miss  JiMSti  Col¬ 
lins.  Edited  by  Col.  Rdssell  II.  Conwkll,  author  of 
“  Why  and  How.”  12mo.  Cloth,  8  1.60. 

Mist  Jennie  Collins  is  well  known  as  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  workingwomen’s  cause.  In  this  book  is  presented 
a  thrilling  narrative  of  the  trials  and  temptations  to  which 
young  ghls  are  subjected  in  their  efforts  to  earn  their 
daily  bread,  drawn  from  [lersonal  experience  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  class  she  seeks  to  benefit. 

2.  MANUAL  OF  BIBLE  SELECTIONS 
and  Iteaponslve  Exercises.  For  Public  and 
Private  Schools  of  all  Grades,  Sabbath,  Mission,  Reform 
Schools,  and  Family  Worship.  By  Mss.  S.  B.  Pkbbt. 
16mo.  Cloth,  8 1.00  ;  Morocco  backs,  60  cents. 

BIBLE  RESPONSIVE  EXERCISES. 
Abridged  from  ”  Perry's  Bible  Manual.”  Cloth  backs, 
30  cents.  V'- 

In  making  these  selections  leading  representatives  of 
all  denominations  have  been  consulted,  and  the  book  has 
been  carefully  and  candidly  prepared  that  it  may  help  to 
solve  the  great  question  now  so  widely  discussed,  “Shall 
the  Bible  be  baaiehedjrom  ear  Public  Seheots  ?  ”  by  show¬ 
ing  hme  the  Bible  may  be  retained  in  a  true  spirit  and 
practice  of  Christian  reeipreeity. 

SoPHii  Mat’s  New  Book. 

3.  PRUDY  KEEPING  HOUSE.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Dotty  ”  and  ‘‘  Prudy  Stories.”  34mo.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  76  cents.  Being  the  second  of 

Little  Prudy’s  Flyaway  Series. 

1.  Little  Folks  Astray.  2.  Prudy  Keeping  House. 
Both  handsomely  Illustrated.  Per  vol.,  76  cents. 
Sophie  Hay’s  charming  little  people,  led  by  piquant 
”  Little  Fly,”  are  as  wide  awake,  attractive,  and  witty  as 
ever.  The  reader  never  grows  weary  of  their  smart  say¬ 
ings,  mischievous  pranks,  and  happy  frolics. 

4.  THE  STORY  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK’S 
Tltree  Voyases  Bound  the  World.  Told  by 
M.  Jones.  With  40  Illustrations.  4to.  Cloth,  82.60. 
This  is  the  best  edition  of  Cook’s  famous  voyages  ever 

issued  for  young  people.  The  Illustrations  are  numerous 
and  varied.  The  ty^  is  large,  and  the  binding  elegant. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  St.  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPARD,  k  DILLINGHAM,  New  York. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

HAVING  DECIDED  TO 

CLOSE  OUT  THEIR  STOCK 

or 

Ladies’  Street  Suits 

'  AMD 

Evening  Dresses, 

HATS,  BONNETS,  etc., 

coarBisiNo  j 

The  most  Elegraiit  and  Extensive 
Variety  in  this  City, 

Invite  the  examination  of  the  same  by  the  customers 
strangers,  and  the  residents  of  the  neighboring 
cities,  assuring  them  that 

IN  PRICE,  QUALITY,  ELEGANCE,  AND 
NEWNESS  OF  FINISH 

They  cannot  be  Excelled. 

BROADWAY, 

4th  Avenue,  9th  and  10th  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 

Nichols,  Burtnett.A^. 


Family  Standard  Relish. 

HALFORD 

TABLE  SAUCE. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 

GHIGKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PI-A.N'O-FOIITES  I 

Trlumplinnt  over  all  the  World! 

HAVE  RECEIVED 


Fine  Furs. 

477  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

FiNE^RTS. 

New  Paintings, 

Rare  and  Choice  Engravings, 

AND  A 

Full  Stock  of 

Chromos  and  Photographs. 

6^“  A  Choice  Collection  of  Proofs  and 
Early  Imiiressloiis  of  Standard  Engrav- 

lURH. 

tS'"  Agents  for  Rogers’s  Groups. 

WILLlAmS  &  EVERETT, 

210  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


BOOSEY'S  STANDARD  OPERAS 

FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  Edited  by  Ar- 
tliur  Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridged,  with 
Iialian  and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollu  each. 
The  Operas  will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest 
pHi)er,  large  8vo,  in  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages 
each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in  the 
following  order :  — 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  Dec.  16.  LA  SOMNAMBU- 
ready).  LA. 

“  16.  FIDELIO.  Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE.  “  16.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Music-sellers 
and  Booksellers  in  the  States,  or  by  the  Publishers. 

BOOSBY  &  CO.,  4  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

VERY 


“  A  Slight  Cold,”  Cuuohs.  —  Few  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  checking  a  cough  or  ”  slight 
cold”  in  its  first  stage;  that  which  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  would  yield  to  a  mild  remedy,  if  neglected, 
often  attacks  the  lun».  “  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  ”  give  sure  and  almost  immediate  relief. 
“  The  Troches"  have  proved  their  efficacy  by  a 
test  of  many  years,  and  have  received  testimonials 
from  eminent  men  who  have  used  them. 


The  Late  Improvements  in  the  American 
House,  Boston,  leave  little  to  be  wished  for  by 
those  who  quarter  under  the  roof  of  this  lectding 
hotel.  Everything  fresh  and  nice;  all  improve¬ 
ments  added,  and  the  unequalled  management  of 
the  past  continued. 


If  you  know  of  a  friend  suffering  from  irrita¬ 
tion  of  Throat,  Lungs,  or  Chest,  or  in  any  way 
troubled  with  Kidney  Complaint,  advise  them  to 
try  the  White- Pine  Compound.  They  will  never 
regret  the  trial,  but  will  thank  you  for  the  advice. 


Facts  for  the  Ladies.  —  I  have  a  Wheeler 
&  Wilson  machine  (No.  288),  bought  of  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  in  1852,  he  having  used  it  a  year.  I  have  used 
it  constantly,  in  shirt  manufacturing,  as  well  as 
family  sewing,  sixteen  years.  My  wife  ran  it  four 
years,  and  earned  between  $  700  and  $  800,  besides 
doing  her  housework.  I  have  never  expended  fifty 
cents  on  it  for  repairs.  It  is,  to-day,  in  the  best 
of  order,  stitching  fine  linen  bosoms  nicely.  I 
started  manufacturing  shirts  with  this  machine, 
and  now  have  over  one  hundred  of  them  in  use. 
I  have  paid  at  least  $  8,000  for  the  stitching  done 
by  this  old  machine,  and  it  will  do  as  muen  now 
as  any  machine  I  have. 

W.  F.  TAYLOR,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Just  in  Season.  —  The  Voltaic  Armor  Inner 
Soles.  A  simple,  safe,  and  sure  relief  for  Cold 
Feet,  Slumsh  Circulation,  Chilblains,  and  Bben- 
matism.  ^Id  by  Druggists  and  Shoe  Dealers. 


7  4  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWABD, 

ABOVE  ALL  C0MFETIT0B8, 

HI 


SOUTHMAYO’S 

BROKEN  CANDY. 

Consisting  of  twenty-one  varieties ;  is  one  of  the  best 
Candies  that  can  be  manulkctured. 

For  purity  and  quality  it  cannot  be  excelled. 

Wholesale  and  retail,  102  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


The  United  Statee,  London,  and  Faria 


3S4  WaohlnKtoia  St.,  Bostoit. 

11  Baat  14th  St..  New  York. 


The  Song  Garden. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  40,000  COPIES. 

A  series  of  Music  Books  adapted  to  schools  of  all  grades. 
Each  book  complete  In  itself. 

By  DB.  LOWELL  MASON. 

The  Song  Garden.  First  Book.  For  beginners, 
with  a  variety  of  easy  and  pleasing  songs.  60  cents. 

The  Song  Garden.  Second  Beak.  In  addition  to 
a  practical  course  of  instrncUon,  it  contains  a  choice  col- 
lection  of  School  Music.  80  cents. 

The  Song  Garden.  Third  Book.  Besides  a  trea- 
Use  on  Vocal  Culture,  with  Illustrations,  Exercises,  Sol¬ 
feggi,  &c.,  it  contains  New  Music  adapted  to  High  Schools, 
Seminaries,  &c.  8 1.00. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  4fc  CO.,  Bolton. 
OHAS.  H.  DITSON,  *  CO.,  New  York. 


YOU  WANT  IT! 

THE  TOLEDO  BLADE  is  the  best  Family 
Newspaper  published  anywhere.  Paksoh  Nisbv’s  great 
story,  “  Paui  Denman  t  a  Tale  of  the  Oreal  Rebel¬ 
lion,"  jnst  commenced,  and  will  be  concluded  this  year. 
Terms.  —  $  2.00  a  year  ;  5  copies,  9  1.73  each  ;  10 
copies,  9  1.50  each.  Three  months  (which  will  include 
all  of  Nasbt’s  story),  50  cents;  live  copies,  9  2.5U; 
ten  copies,  9  4.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  getter-up  of 
club.  Specimen  copiei  sent  free,  tend  for  one,  and 
give  us  the  addressea  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  your  friends,  at 
different  Post  Offices,  to  whom  we  will  send  free  spMi- 
men  copies.  Address, 

MILLER,  LOCKE,  A  CO., 
_ _  _  ^oledo,  Ohlo.N 

“OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 


IS  DOtHQ  A  GOOD  THING  IN 


GIVING  PRIZES  FOR  GOOD  COMPOSITIONS  BT  CRIIDREN. 

THEY  ARE  THE  OEST  PART  OP  TBl 

Best  Juvenile  Magazine  in  the  Country.”] 

T  C I Q II  D I  r  (j^NETST SEINKR'LIN  EST 

I  tic  nOnCIflCOa  twines,  raltable  for 

Export,  River,  Pond,  Lake,  or  Sea  Fiibing,  for  sale  to  the 
trade  by  AMERICAN  NET  AND  TWINE  CO., 
Samples  and  prices  by  mail.  43  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 

iOOeVBGBTABEB'^icEMOivrfO^ 

|04D  ABV  BALSAKI.  lo/U 

Oldest  and  beat  nnedjftorOoaibf  and  OoldL  OstgenoiDS. 


December  10,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 
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iTKfA-NECTAR 


rATENT 

Sewing  Machine  Scissors. 

!\  ll  NIPPERS  &smilS  COMBINED. 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
PRINTING  with  a  NOV- 
k  EI.TY  JOR  PRINTING 
L[,  PRES8«  the  beet  press  over 
m^^^made  for  the  porpoee,  and  see- 
KOond  to  none  for  the  use  of 
General  Job  Printers. 
E^They  are  most  admirably 
adapted  for  BUSINESS  Print- 
[ _ Ing,  tor  Cburch,  Sabbath 


What  we  Eat  without 
Knowing. 


The  Great  New  England  Weekly. 


THE 


Some  Southerner  on  his  Summer  tour  to  the  North  has 
amused  himself  by  following  up  the  large  shipments  of 
white  clay  or  kaolin,**  which  comes  from  the  deposit 
near  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  has  partially  discovered  what 
becomes  of  it.  The  clay  is  very  fine  in  grain,  free  from 
silex,  and  of  a  pure  white  color.  It  is  said  to  be  valuable 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  grades  of  earthenware ; 
but  as  the  tons  and  tons  of  it  which  come  North  do  not 
seem  to  go  to  porcelain  manufacturers,  our  Southern 
friend  has  taken  the  trouble  to  discover  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  standard  substance  for  the  adulteration  of  soda, 
cream  tartar,  caiomel,  white  lead,  and  particularly  the 
bncy  candies  with  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to  im¬ 
peril  our  lives.  All  this  is  very  interesting.  If  the 
American  people  have  the  bank  of  clay  to  eat  before 
they  can  have  pure  groceries  or  confectionery,  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  informed  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made.  Now  that  the  thing  is  spoken  of, 
many  persons  will  remember,  no  doubt,  that  in  eating 
pulverized  sugar,  bon-bons,  and  especially  white  candies, 
there  is  firequentiy  left  in  the  month  something  clammy 
and  insoluble,  with  a  taste  similar  to  the  slate  pencils 
which  we  used  to  nibble  in  our  school  days.  That  must 
be  the  “  kaolin  **  we  hear  of.  —  Cleveland  (  Ohio)  Leader. 


WATCHMAH  AND  REFLECTOR. 


iVI  This  valuable  instrument  should  be  in 

I V  the  hands  of  every  one  working  a  Sew- 
Ing  Machine. 

All  who  have  used  them  tes- 
tlly  to  their  utility. 

((  Y  Sample  pair  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

BRADFORD  &  ANTHONY, 

178  Washington  Street,  Roston. 

jitst^published] 


School,  and  Society  work,  and  also  tor  Missionary 
and  Educationai  purposes,  or  for  a 

YlUsge  Newspaper  ud  Job  Oillce. 

Prices  of  Presses,  913,  930,  93‘J,  930. 

Bend  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BKNJ. 
O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  861  FinsaAL  Sr.,  Bostos, 
Hass.,  or  to  CHRIS.  C.  THURSTON.  16  College  Place, 
New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  to  LUDWIG,  917  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  0.  KELLOGG,  66  West  Van 
Buren  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

B Local  Agents  Want^ 

I  want  a  Local  Agent  in  every  Town  and 
Village  in  the  Country,  to  canvass  for  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  WssTXRX  World.  A  Mao- 
-NIFICZNT  S5  Prsmium  Stxxl  Eicgravino 
is  sent  gratis  to  every  subscriber.  From 
^  1.00  to  S  10.00  can  be  easily  made  in  an 
evening.  A  liberal  cash  commission  is  al¬ 
lowed.  Send  stamp  for  Specimens  and 
Prize  Circular.  Address 
JAMES  B.  ELLIOTT,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  LARGE 

Double  Weekly  Newspaper. 

EEUGIOUS  AlTD  GENERAL. 


Tuiiie’s  Art  in  the  Netherlands. 

16mo.  8 1.25. 

“One  feels  at  moments  as  if  before  this  writer  there 
had  been  no  critics,  no  travellers,  observers,  or  msthetic 
inquisitors.*’  —  JVation. 

Episodes  and  Eyrie  Pieces.  By 

Robt.  Kbllt  Weiks.  16mo.  $1.50. 

“  Should  Mr.  Weeks  never  write  another  line,  liis  claim 
to  an  honorable  mention  among  American  poets  would  be 
secure.”  —  Springfield  Republican. 


The  oldest  Journal  of  its  class  in  the  World 
with  oue  exception,  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  rlrcnlated. 


Enters  now  on  its  52d  year, 


Advocating  in  an  Earnest  and  Liberal  Spirit 
Christian  Morals  and  Reform,  and  a 
New  Testament  Christianity. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

9300,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloon’.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  &c. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 
_ No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

COMING  TO  THE  PARSON, 

A  Clronp  of  Statuary 

JOHN  ROGER^S, 

^OHW  ROGERS, 


LEYPOLDT  &  HOLT, 

Bond  St.,  New  York, 


WHEELER'S  PATENT 

Anti-Snowball  Pad 


With  Religions,  Literary,  Commercial,  Ag¬ 
ricultural,  Family,  and  Sunday. 
School  Departments. 


The  above  article,  copied  from  a  Cleveland  paper,  is 
doubtless  a  true,  as  it  certainly  is  a  startling  exposure  of 
the  villanons  frauds  practised  by  a  class  of  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  of  candies.  In  view  of  this  revelation 
people  should  be  very  cautious  in  buying  any  kind  of 
Coutoctionery,  to  get  a  pure  article,  and  avoid  dealers 
who  give  thsm  dirt  when  they  ask  for  candy.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  we  have  a  remedy  against  the  im¬ 
posters  exposed  by  the  Cleveland  paper,  and  that  the 
candies  manufactured  by  our  fellow-citizcj,  Southmayd, 
are  always  of  the  purest  sugar,  aud  contain  no  “  kaolin  '* 
or  any  other  injurious  substance.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.  Buy  your  candy  of  Southmayd. — Boston 
Sunday  Courier, 


Prevents  bailing  aud  slipping,  or  the 
^^9|picking  op  of  stones.  Needed  for  every 
I^JPhorse.  Made  of  the  best  of  rubber ;  easily 
yi?  Iw  adjusted  or  removed  ;  does  not  cover  the 

W  V  ^<^08  >  cannot  injure  the  hoof,  as  no  nails 

are  used  ;  will  fit  any  foot  without  removing  the  shoe,  and 
with  ordinary  care  will  last  several  seasons.  For  sale  at 
ail  first-class  Saddlery  and  Hardware  Stores.  Price, 
9 1.50  per  pair.  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

CHARLES  L.  WHEELER, 

3  Custom-House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ABLE  AND  CHOICE  SERIALS 


By  the  best  of  American  writers. 


UNRIVALLED 


Including  such  names  as  Prrsa  Batne,  of  London,  Rkv. 
Dr.  £.  ns  Puessinsb,  of  Paris,  &c. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING, 

CHEAPEST  A.\D  BEST  PORTABLE  PRESSES. 

A  USEFUL  PRESENT  FOR  BOYS^ 


MAKING 

TWO  COMPLETE  ?iEWSP.LPERS  IN  ONE, 


Four  Pages  in  the  Religious  Department, 
and  Four  iii  the  General. 


lu  the  amount  aud  (inality  of  its  Beading 
flatter,  and  as  a 


Price  of  Presses,  $  8,  $  12,  8 16.  Offices,  with  Press, 
$15,  $20,  $30.  Send  for  a  Circular  to  LOWE 
PRESS  CO.,  15  Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROGERS’S  GROUPS. 


General  TSTewspaper 

For  the  Family  or  luelivicluale 


WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 

319  Wasliinifton  St., 

are  the  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  famous  statuettes. 


Euiot  ciuui.  Simplest  in  Constbcction, 

Fbench  ^bub,  bweet^^^^^ 

in  every  City 
and  Town,  and  well  paid 
foT  selling.  I*rice  List  mailed. 
Sample  Pipe  sent  post  paid  for  25  cents. 
E.  HOOPER,  M’f  T  Briar  Pipes,  202  Broadway,  H.  I 
(In  writing,  state  that  you  saw  this  In  Eviav  Satpbdat.) 


'\Ve  make  the  following  liberal  oB'er  for 


NEW  SUBSCBIBEBS 


TVe  will  send  the  Watchman  and  Reflector  for 
one  year  to 

One  New  Subscriber  and  One  Old  for  .  .  .  $  5.00 

Two  New  Subscribers  for . 4.00 

Two  New  Subscribers  and  One  Old  for  .  .  7.00 

Three  New  Subscribers  for . 6.00 

Three  New  Subscribers  and  One  Oil  f.'r  .  9-00 

And  to  any  larger  number  at  the  same  rate. 
Sample  Copies  and  Circulars  sent  Free. 

TERMS.  —  93.00  aycarin advajicp;  91.50 
for  six  months  f  9 1.00  for  four  mouths. 


CDCUf^ll  nUIIIA  Crockery  and  Glass 
rnenun  UnlnMs  ware, Porcelaln.de- 
Terre,  Enamelled  Toilet  Ware,  Cuspadores, 
Parlor  Spittoons.  Parian  Statuettes  and 
Vases,  Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and 
German  Study  Lamps,  and  other  usefiif  and  or¬ 
namental  goods,  for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 
n.  B.  HTEDmAN  &  CO., 

134,  130,  A  138  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  REDUCE  YOUR 
BENT  t  Do  yon  wish  to  make  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  any  room  in  your  house  1  Do  you  want  the  most 
easy  and  luxurious  bed  attainable  under  any  circum¬ 
stances?  Do  yon  wish  to  save  room?  Then  purchase 
Crosby’s  Cabinet  Bed.  This  besntifril  combination  excels 
anything  ever  seen.  In  proportion  so  perfect  and  comely 
as  not  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  splendidly  furnished  parlor, 
office,  or  dining-room.  For  fiirther  information,  address 
(^with  stamp)  CROSBY  CABINET  BED  CO., 
171  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  prefer  oUi.r  than 
Cash  I’remiums  to  the 


PREMIUM  OFFERS 


MONEY 
EASILY 
I  MADE 


Le  Gercle  for  the  Parlor. 

AND  ALL  OTHER  POPULAR  GAMES 
At  D.  B.  BROOKS  A  BROTHER’S, 
55  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


WATCHMAN  AND  REFLECTOR 


FOR  18T1. 

Which  include 

Sewing  Machines,  Wriiigliig  Vlachlnes,  Or¬ 
gans,  Gold  aiul  Sliver  Watches,  Serials, 
Commentai'les,  Dictionaries,  Period¬ 
icals,  Sabbath  School  Libraries, 
etc.,  etc  ,  etc. 


With  our  Stencil  and 
Key  Check  Outfit. 
CiRCDLARS  Fees. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS. 


raiHE  JAPANESE  CORN  FIEE  removes 
M  Corns  without  pain  ;  price,  25c.  Sold  at  drug,  shoe, 
snd  notion  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price 
and  trade  supplied  by  the  JAPANESE  CORN 
FILE  CO..  34  Pine  Street.  New  York. 


Wholesale  Druggists, 

N.  W.  COB.  FOURTH  A  VINE  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Wew  York  Depot,  .  ■  18  Dey  St. 


'ANTED  —  AGENTS.  (9  30  per  d»)  to 
seU  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  tender-feed,  makes  the 
“  laek-stitek  ”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fnUy 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  to  CO.,  Boston,  Maas.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Chicago,  Hi.,  or  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Cy  SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  AND  CIRCULAR. 


The  first  week  in  December,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwis, 
authorof  that  charming  Serial,  “Da.  Howell’s  Fixilv,” 
published  in  1868  in  the  Watchman,  will  commence 
in  our  columns  a  NEW  SERIAL,  which  will  be  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest,  pervaded,  like  ‘‘  Madge  ”  and  ”  Sher¬ 
brooke,”  also  by  the  same  gifted  writer,  with  the  purest 
religious  sentiment. 

Sy  To  A>»  Subscribers  to  the  Witchmaw  axd  Rk- 
rLECTOR  for  1871,  we  will  send  the  paper  the  remainder 
of  1870  tBitkont  ekarge. 

jy  Let  our  friends,  far  and  near,  enter  upon  the 
canvassing  work,  so  as  to  realize  to  new  Subscribers  the 
commeucement  of  this  admirable  SERIAL,  which  will 
run  considerably  into  the  volume  of  1871. 

Please  note  carefully  the  above,  and  in  writing  address 


w$75  to  $250  per  month,  ^aTT^^ 

^  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
3  C0M510N  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 
hpThis  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord, 
^^bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a  most  superior  man- 
^  ner.  Price  only  $  15.  Fully  licensed  and  warranted 
I  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $  1,000  for  any  machine 
I  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  besntiful,  or  more  elas- 
tic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  “Elastic  Lock 
0}  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the 
■AJ  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  teariug  it.  We 
d  pay  agents  from  $76  to  $250  per  month  and  ex- 
e$  penses,  or  a  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount 
^  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  to  CO.,  Boetan. 
y  Mass.  I  PtUsbnrg,  Pa.  >  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Ckitago,  lU, 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  wholesale  only  by  the 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 

P.  0.  Bo.\  5600.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 
By  SEND  FOR  TIIEA-NECTAU  CIRCULAR.  £C% 


Portability  combined  with 
WfBm  great  power  in  FIELD,  MA- 
RINE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  anri 
L  night  double  perspective  gla.<w- 

S  distinctly  a  prr- 

son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  rinkngra 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SEMMONS,  Ocu¬ 
lists’  OpTinss.  fiS7  Broadway.  N-w  York 


Agents !  Read  This ! 


WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  9  30  per  xveek  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  inven- 

tlons.  Address  M.  WAGNER  to  CO.,  Marshall.  Mich. 

gents  wanted  — 9335  a  Month  by 
the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE 
CG.,  B08TOT,  MASS.,  or  8T.  LOUIS.  MO. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR 


HOLIDAY  JOURNAL  for  1871 


JOHN  W.  OLMSTEAD  &  CO 

161  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON",  Mass. 

Sample  copies  sent  free. 


The  prepared  Flour  oi  Bran  for  making  Biscuit 
for  the  Diabetle  and  Dyspeptic,  may  be  had  of 
JOHN  W.  8HEDDEN,  Pharmaceutist,  303  Bowery, 
comer  Fourth  Street,  New  York. 


Contains  a  Christmas  Story,  Splendid  Plays, 
Maidc  Sports,  Ac. ;  48  pages ;  illustrated.  SENT 
FREE  on  receipt  of  one  stamp  for  postage.  Address 
ADAMS  A  CO.  "  -  -  ■ 


>,  Pnbllshers,  Boston, 


'END  Stamp  tor  Catalogue  of  Chromos  and 
I  Ensravings  to  L,  A,  ELLIOT,  Boston. 


9  30  a  day  to  Agents  ;  15  new  articles,  staple  as  flour. 
Samples  free.  C.  M.  tnnxciox,  88  Halsted  St.,  Chicago 


for  the  Blood.  Sold 


by  Druggists. 


.1 


'///r/v. 


W/'J 


.  ///■/ .^  // , 


NEW  YORK. 
YOU  Can  get  a 


BooksGler  Stationer 
\  or  Music  Staler. 


J//yr///hf///////M  Pm 


[December  10,  1870, 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


G.  G.  Gunther’s  Sons 


TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE 


WILL  OfFEB  SimiNO  THE  SEASON  THEIR 
ENTIRE  STOCK  OF 


of  Hartlbrd,  Coon.,  Cuh  Asseta  over  91,350,000.  it 
a  Oeoeral  Accident  losunoce  Company,  granting  p<0iciei 
of  insurance  against  Death  or  Wholly  Disabling  Injury  by 
ACCIDENT,  to  men  of  all  trades,  professions,  and  occu¬ 
pations,  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  injures 
against  accidents  by  machinery,  accidents  from  the  use 
of  tools  and  implements,  accidents  of  all  descriptions  that 
occur  In  the  usual  and  lawful  arocations  of  life,  at  well  as 
accidents  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  travel  generally. 
Accident  policies  written  by  Agents. 


The  Lowest  Possible  Prices, 


BPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  IN 


POPULAR  PRICES  IN 

Ermine,  Miink,  and 
Black  Marten. 

BARQAINS  IN 


The  Trawelera  has  paid  over  •  1,000,000 
In  Benefits  to  Policy  Holders. 


ASTRAKAN  SACQUES 

OF  ALL  GRADES. 


The  TaaviLiRS  also  grants  full  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Insurance,  in  all  ita  forms,  its  policies  uniting 
Amflt  Security  and  Cheapness  qf  Cost  under  a  Definite 
Contract.  All  policies  non-forfeitable.  Premium  system 
the  favorite  Low-Rate  Cash  Plan. 


Ladies*  Far  Hats,  Ties,  dec., 

Gents*  Seal  Coats  and  Vests 

Children*s  Fur  Sacqnes, 

OF  THE  NEWEST  STYLES. 


Boston  Oflice,  89  Washington  Street, 

New  Voric  OfTlre.  "AOT  Brnnilwar. 


OUIl  Illustrated  Cntaloaue  and  I'rlee  List 
of  Genuine  Waltham  Watehs-s  tells  bow 
and  where  they  arc  made,  describes  the  different  Kriules, 
and  gives  weight  and  (|uality  of  the  cases  with  prices  of 
each.  We  send  them  by  e.xpress  to  any  i»rt  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  wiUi  bill  to  Collect  on  Delivery,  with  privilege  to  the 
purchaser  to  examine  the  Watch  before  paying.  No  risk 
is  taken  by  tliose  who  buy  of  us,  as  every  Watch  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  satisfaction  or  the  money  will  l>e  refunded. 
The  prices  of  the  Silver  Watclies  range  from  *  10  upwards, 
and  the  Gold  Watches  from  »  70,  When  you  write  for  a 
Price  List,  state  that  vou  saw  this  notice  in  the  Eveky  Sit- 
IBBAT.  Address,  HOWARD  U  CO., 785  Broadway, N.Y. 


AT  A  REDUCTION  FROM  LAST  SEASON. 


The  whole  Stock,  comprising  the  largest  and  Quest  as¬ 
sortment!  ever  offered,  and  all 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLr, 


PKANO’S  CHBOMOS  for  IIOLII)  VY  PKKsr.NTS. 

PRANG’S  ILLCSTIlATliD  CATALufll'K  for  CIIKIST.MAS  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by 

L..  PRANG  &  CO.,  Boston. 


502  and  504  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


Most  wondertul  Toy  of  tlic  age 


A  Dollar  Steam  Knglne  . 

A  Dollar  Steam  Irngine  !  Runs  1,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

A  Dollar  Steam  Rnglne !  Has  boiler,  cylinder,  piston,  fly-wlicel,  &c. 

A  Dollar  Steam  Rngine  !  Shows  the  whole  science  of  8t  -am  Power. 

A  Dollar  Steam  Bngine  I  Sent  prepaid  by  mail  f  r  8  I  30.  COMtY  BROS.  &  CO..  ijOS  Broailway,  N  Y. 


Mason  &  ii  a  m  1. 1  n  c abinpt  uk- 

GANS.  Important  Improvement*. 

^ Iteiluced  Price*. 

We  have  tliis  season 
the  pleasure  of  annouiK'- 
Ing  important  improve- 
ments  in  our  Cabinet  Or- 
gans,  for  which  patents 
’  .0--  nil®  pranted  us  June  11 

■Hp  I  I  I  !  [  tl  H  and  Aug.  23,  1870 ;  also 

■1|I|  I  I  '  i  UB  a  considerable  re- 

I  1  >  IeL  ductlon  In  prlreaol 

several  leading  styles. 

vious  buililiiigs  a  large 
-  '  •'  ■  new  factory,  we  expect  to 

be  able  heteaflcr  to  supply  orders  promptly.  A  t'lila- 
loEuo  wUhfull  pHiiiiul.ars  is  ready,  and  will  l>e  sent  tree 
to  any  address.  M.tS.iN  k  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
154  Tr  mold  ht  B  fOo'-;  o.  ftjW  Broadway.  New  York. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


?>10  Pep  Dozen. 

Fit  for  a  f^eiitlemaii’s  Table. 

P.icked  for  TransiKirUtion.  C.  A.  UICIIARDS  A  CO. 
09  Washln^irton  St.,  ik>9ton. 


Eig;ht  Per  Cent  Interest 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 


Iluicois  Stiti  Natobal  niSmRT  Sociitt, 
BiooauiQTOS,  HI.,  June  20, 1870. 

T.  M.  Avirt,  President  of  the  National  Watch  Com¬ 
pany: 

Deac  Sir,  —  Last  year,  in  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  River,  I  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  four  pocket  chronometers  for  ose  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  obaervaUons.  I  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  watch, 
which  I  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chro¬ 
nometers  by  observations  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  five 
instruments  its  rate  was  the  second  best.  With  the  ordi¬ 
nary  disturbance  due  to  transportation,  its  rate  was  the 
least  variable,  while,  with  the  extraordinary  diaturhance 
incident  to  such  an  expedition,  it  was  the  only  instrument 
on  which  I  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming 
useless. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


Having  removed  to  their  New 
Store,  now  offer  their  entire  im¬ 
portation  for  the  Holida3rs,  se¬ 
lected  expressly  for  their  open- 


ST.  JOSEPH  &  DENVER  CITY  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  COMPANY. 

Principal  and  Interest  pay¬ 
able  in  Gold. 


NINETY  MILES  COMPLCTED,  and  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  earnings  on  which  are  in  excess  of  interest  ott. 
the  total  issue.  Grading  finished,  and  only 

TWE1VTY-0]V£  IWILES 

of  track  are  to  be  laid  to  complete  the  road» 
Mortgage  at  the  rate  of  8 13,500  i>er  mile. 

Price,  97i  rimI  accrued  intercet. 

We  unheeitaMngly  recommend  them,  and  will  faroish. 
maps  and  pamphlets  upon  application 

W.  r.  COMVEKSE  A  CO., 

51  Pine  Street  f 
TAMNER  A  CO., 

49  Wall  Street,. 
NEW  YORK. 


Families  wishing  to  secure  pure  wines  for  home  con¬ 
sumption —  Clareta  or  Rhine  AV'lnes— can  find 
all  grades  at  low  prices  by  the  cask  or  dosen  at  the 
IMPORTING  house:  OE’ 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  4  Winter  PL,  Boston. 


An  illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be 
forwarded,  tree  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  CONPANT, 

159  Si  161  Idike  St.,  Chicago; 

Mo.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


FOUR  AHRAGTIVE  NEW  BOOKS. 

Miriam  and  other  Poems.  By  -Tohn  Gkken- 
LEAr  Whittisk.  1  vol.  16mo.  ‘With  frontispiece 
and  vignettes.  S1.50. 

The  numerous  admirers  of  Mr.  WhilUer  will  find  in  the 
leading  poem  of  this  volume  all  those  characteristic  qual¬ 
ities  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  expression  which  have 
woo  for  the  author  bis  great  reputation.  The  small  book 
will  find  a  large  welcome. 

My  Sommer  in  a  Garden.  By  C.  I).  Warner. 
With  an  Introductory  Letter  by  llixar  Ward  Biech- 
ER.  1vol.  16mo.  81.00. 

“These  charming  little  papers  of  Mr.  Warner’s  are 
sure  to  prove  one  of  the  most  p.ipular  bonks  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  ga'u  for  their  anthor  the  recognition  he  deserves 
as  one  of  the  very  best  writers  connecteil  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  What  he  knows  al>out  gardening,  per  as,  is 
not  r  ally  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us  know  j  but  what 
he  has  thoi^ht  and  observed  about  life,  with  the  way  be 
has  of  telling  it,  are  quite  wortli  everybody’s  ipading. 
His  papers  are,  in  fact,  exquisite  little  fables,  in  whiefi 
poutoes  and  tulips,  strawberries  and  marigolds,  are  sim¬ 
ply  the  dramatis  persona.^  —  Springfieid  Republican. 

The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese 
Court :  Being  RecoUections  of  Six  Years  in  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Bangkok.  By  Akna  IlAaRitm 
Lkoxowurs.  With  18  Full-page  IllustraUons,  from 
Photographs  presented  to  the  Author  by  the  King  of 
Siam.  Ivol.  Small  8ro.  83.00  ;  Half  calf,  8  6.00. 

“  It  is  Dot  an  ordinary  traveller’s  record  of  fa-ts  and 
isspressioDS  gathered  haphazard,  and  not  always  verified; 
it  k  the  matured  and  caiefnlly  arranged  result  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience  during  the  author’s  six  years’  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Court  of  Siam.  Her  opportunities  for 
kadying  her  subject  were  the  best  possible,  and  her  qual¬ 
ifications  for  the  work,  as  manifested  in  the  work  itself, 
wm  in  DO  degree  inferior.  Regarding  this  volume,  both 
with  respect  to  ita  readableness  and  its  positive  value  as 
a  disclosure  of  the  semi-civilization  of  a  strange  people, 
we  most  pronounce  it  the  moet  striking  book  of  its  kind 
that  has  been  published  in  a  long  time.”— Literary  World. 
A  Chlld*8  Dream  of  a  Star.  By  Charles 
DiCksas.  Beautifully  illustrated  from  Drawings  by 
HammaU  Billings,  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton.  1 
yoL  Small  4to.  8  8.60.  Antique  morocco,  8  7.00. 

This  ezqnUite  sketch  by  Mr.  Dickeiu  baa  been  produced 
in  a  style  suited  to  its  rare  charms,  and  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  holiday  season.  Id  illustrations,  typogra¬ 
phy,  and  binding  it  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  a^  attract- 
ire  holiday  yolusses  ever  issued  from  the  American  press. 

ITKUIS,  OSGOOD,  *  OO.,  Bouton. 


LADY’S  ALMANAC,  1871. 

Ready  Not.  1 ;  with  many 
beautiful  Original  Illustra- 
>  P”*"**’!  °°  Tibte-i  I’a- 
per,  in  fine  Cloth  Binding, 
wilL  Oilt  Front  and  Back  Ti- 
ties,  ai>d  Gilt-edged  Leaves ; 
replete  with  interesting,  use- 
Thought,  in 
'  Prose  and  Verse.  Price,  60 
^  cents.  Book  mailed  postpaid. 
GEORGE  COOLIDGE,  Pub- 
lisher,  289  Washington  Street.  Boston 


FURISriTXJIlE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Seta 


FOR  THE  CURE  OF 
Cold  Feet,  RheuniMtiPin, 

C  Neuralgia,  Headache,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Loss  Ilf  Vital  Power, 
Nervous  Prostration  or  De¬ 
bility, and  all  other  Nervous 
DiMases.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists.  Send  sump  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Address 
VfH.TAIC  AK3IOB 
ASSOCIATION, 
149  Treinont  St.,  Bostom 


The  Atlantic  Almanac  for  1871 


FASLOS,  CHAMBER,  LIBRARY,  &e.,  &e. 

Superior  in  Quality, 

Beautiful  In  Finish, 

Ferfect  in  DeaiKU, 

AXD 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

AT  THI 

Lowest  Manufactorers’  PriceA 


TIHE  ATLANTIC  ALMANAC  FOR  IMM 
has  been  prepared  on  the  general  plan  adopted  in 
the  three  numbers  previously  issued,  —  that  of  combining 
with  Illustrations  of  a  high  order  ef  merit  literary  articles 
of  varied  interest  Among  the 

Literary  Contents 

of  the  new  issue  are  articles,  never  before  reprinted,  by 
Charles  Dickshs,  Charles  Lamb,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Leigh  Hcxt,  extracts  from  BAVAan  Tayloe’s  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Faust ;  and  other  entertaining  biographical  and 
miscellaneous  matter. 

The  Illustrations 

include  beautiful  designs  for  the  Calendars,  pictures  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  several  seasons,  numerous  attractive  fancy 
sketches,  and  Portraita  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  The 
Prince  Imperial,  King  William  of  Pruuia,  Count  Bis¬ 
marck,  Queen  Victoria,  The  Empresa  Eugenia,  Dickens, 
Carlyle,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Nilsson,  and  Patti.  In 
the  variety  and  excellence  of  ita  pictorial  features,  the 
Atlaxtic  Almahac  for  1871  far  surpasses  the  preceding 
issues,  and  ia  beyond  comparison  the  ham^omest  illus¬ 
trated  almanac  mar  publish^  I'a  America. 

_  Price.  50  cents. 

1^-  For  sale  by  aU  Bookiellers  and  Newsdealers. 
FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  Jk  OO.,  Boatom. 
I.ADV  AGENTS  WANTED^ 
Address  for  circulars  Bandanah  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Station  ‘t  A,”  New  York. 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Illuttrated  Catuloguet  by  mail  when  desirad. 


I  $Ann  Rbwamd  la  offared  by 
Itho  proprietor  of  Dr.  Sage’g 
Catarrh  bemeUy  for  a  caae 
of  Catarrh  which  be  can  not 
cure.  Sold  by  drnggiata*  or 
•ent  by  mail  for  60  centa 
A  pamphlet  on  Catarrh  free. 
Addreaa  Dr.  B.  V.  Pxsbcs. 
No.  133  Seneca  Street.  Baf 
falo.  N.  Y. 


Send  10  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure. 
DR.  STTKRMAN,  697  Broatiwav,  cor.  4th  St,  New  York. 


GLU-ENEI  — The  family  pit  olci  pot,  and  a 
peerless  ciMutT  too.  Once  used,  always  wed. 
Every  family  should  have  it.  Only  25  cents.  Try  it. 
OLU -ENE  HAN’FG  OO.,  24  Water  St ,  Boston.  Send 
in  your  orders. 
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